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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—_—@——_ 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, October 11th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
A. CONTRIBUTOR to the Figaro has been allowed two in- 
terviews, one of them lasting four hours, with the Italian 
Premier, Signor Crispi, and has published a condensed epitome 
of that statesman’s utterances. They were all intended appa- 
rently, as we have argued elsewhere, to soothe Frenchmen by 
representing France as most formidable, and at the same time 
to represent her as the sole cause why Europe does not disarm. 
That is not true, for the German Powers could not disarm 
while Russia remained armed, and, in fact, with the present 
system of military service, all States must disarm or 
none. Signor Crispi repudiated aggression, either on the 
part of Germany, whose Emperor was occupied with the 
social question, and was besides “bon gargon,” or of Italy, 
which wanted nothing, not even Ticino or Trieste. “The 
nationality question is dying out,” giving place to the 
social question. He spoke, however, very bitterly of the 
annexation of Tunis, as a “stab at the heart of Italy,” 
which, however, seems to survive it. The tone of the entire 
atterances suggests a calculated frankness, and on one point 
8. Crispi was either disingenuous or has been misrepre- 
sented. He repeated, it is said, again and again that the 
Triple Alliance expires in 1892, and that no statesman thinks 
of prematurely renewing it. What are the two Emperors doing, 
then, with their ostentatious exhibition of cordial attachment 
to each other? They are allied for the future as much as 
if documents had been sealed, and Italy must keep step with 
them. We imagine, however, that the notion of the Alliance 
ending was thrown out by the Roman Premier, subject to the 
previous condition, which affects his whole speech, that France 
would be willing to disarm. 


The Anti-Socialist Law in Germany expired on Septem- 
ber 30th, and has not been renewed. It is, indeed, almost 
impossible to renew it, for the Socialist vote has risen from 
457,000 votes in 1878 to 1,427,000 votes in 1890, a sufficient proof 
of the futility of the law. The Socialists of Berlin celebrated 
the event at midnight with great rejoicing, and republished 
their programme, of which the following is the governing 
clause :—“ The emancipation of labour requires the conversion 
of the means of production into the common property of 
society, and the social regulation of the labour of society, the 
product of labour being used for the common good and justly 
divided.” Reconstruction on this principle is to be sought 
through the use of the democratic vote, and intermediately 





The American President approved the Tariff Bill on 
Wednesday, and it comes into force on Monday next. It will 
hardly be operative, however, for three months, as the ware- 
houses are choked with goods imported in anticipation of the 
Bill. It is curious to observe that even at this late hour two 
opinions prevail in America as to the operation of the Bill, 
the majority anticipating that it will keep out European 
goods, while the minority maintain that it will only make 
them dear. Our impression is that the latter will be found 
to be the actual result, the American manufacturers being 
driven by greed, incessant strikes, and reduced demand to 
raise their prices to the precise level of importers’ prices plus 
the duty. The consumers alone will suffer, and the export trade, 
which will be diminished by the higher prices necessary to meet 
increased expenses. The Treasury will be as full as ever, and 
the farmers who are not protected will find everything so dear 
that they will either become Free-traders, or, more probably, 
will demand in compensation free transport on railways for 
produce, or payment of their mortgages out of low-priced loans. 
There is one function which the Union certainly fulfils in the 
world,—it gives us all splendid object-lessons in political 
economy. If Protection fails there, where all climates and 
all soils encourage the most enterprising of all peoples, it will 
not succeed anywhere. 


Sir John Macdonald, Premier of the Canadian Dominion, 
has delivered an important speech upon the McKinley Tariff. 
He asserts that it is intended, among other things, to compel 
the Dominion to annex itself to the Union, or to declare itself 
an independent Republic; and that Canada will do neither of 
these things. She will not sell her birthright, more especially 
as the “foreign ignorance and vice” in the United States will 
ultimately produce revolutions, amid which Canada will look 
on at the struggles of the fierce democracy with philosophic 
calm. As to standing alone, Canada is not strong enough. 
“The American lion and the Canadian lamb might lie down 
together; but the lamb would be inside the lion.” The 
immense prosperity of Canada had made Americans “covetous” 
of their territory ; but “we are not going to become humble 
American citizens at Mr. Blaine’s dictation.” That is out- 
spoken speech, and pleasant to read, while men in England 
are afraid to utter the most needful truths; but we fear 
Canada may have a bad quarter of an hour as regards 
trade, though she now looks straight across the water to Asia. 
She could defeat the McKinley Tariff if she had the nerve to 
accept Free-trade; but her citizens cannot bring themselves 
to endure direct taxation. 


The German Emperor entered Vienna on Wednesday, and 
was received by the Austrian Emperor with cordiality, and by 
the Viennese with enthusiastic approval. Theentire people 
turned out, and, it is said, so deep was the anxiety to see the 
visitor, that the spectators at intervals forgot to cheer. The 
Viennese, it must be remembered, love the Triple Alliance, 
not only because it protects the Empire, but because it pro- 
tects German and Magyar ascendency in what might other- 
wise become a Slav Monarchy. The reception by the Court 
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and the nobles was, of course, magnificent, but began with a 
gruesome ceremony. The two Emperors descended into the 
vaults of the Capuchin church where the dead Hapsburgs lie 
in stately tombs, awaiting, as they themselves would have 
thought, the trump of the grand resurrection. The German 
Emperor, it is said, came back to the air in tears; but the cause 
of his emotion is not suggested. Hecan hardly have mourned 
the dead, whose place in Germany is now his; but he may have 
been moved by his brother-Emperor’s grief, who saw the tomb 
of his only son, where his hope of being father of a line of 
Kings lies buried, and also saw the place where, within no 
long time, for he is a breaking man, he himself must be 
stretched out. “ Ave, Cesar! Mortui te moriturum saluta- 
mus!”—that is the cry of the silent, and begets thoughts. 


The Boulanger revelations continue to ooze out slowly,—like 
slime. The last published of M. Mermeix’s disclosures, which 
is summarised in Monday’s Standard, deals with the efforts 
made to prevent the election of M. Ferry to the Presidency of 
the Republic. It was proposed to form a Cabinet, with 
General Boulanger—then Commander of the Thirteenth 
Army Corps—as Minister of War, which would enable M. 
Grévy to avoid resigning. A meeting of M. Clémenceau, 
General Boulanger, M. Henri Rochefort, and others took 
place at the house of M. Laguerre to discuss the matter, 
but no agreement was come to, M. Clémenceau refusing 
altogether to form a Ministry. During the meeting, how- 
ever, the following incident is said to have occurred :— 
“One of the conspirators remarked that ‘it was just possible 
the Chamber would refuse to accept a Cabinet thus formed. 

- Some talk about having the Parliament invaded by the mob 
and virtually broken up, after the precedent of the Revolutions 
of 1848 and 1870, then took place. At this another member 
observed: ‘How about the Army? Suppose it is called out 
to preserve order?’ To this General Boulanger replied: 
‘Nothing can be easier than to confine the troops to barracks 
and let the people act.’ M. Clémenceau on hearing those 
words rose, and, addressing Madame Laguerre, merely re- 
marked: ‘Could you give mea slice of cold meat?’ and 
taking her arm went to the dining-room, and added when he 
got there: ‘It is strange to think that all we have been saying 
has been heard by a General of the French Army on active 
service.’ ” 


The Federal system does not appear to work well in the 
Argentine Republic, the separate States so mismanaging their 
financial affairs that the Central Government considers them 
bankrupt. A Bill has accordingly been brought in to the 
Central Congress ordering the National Government to assume 
all provincial foreign debts, and to take over all public works 
constructed with the proceeds of such loans, the further con- 
traction of which is in future prohibited. These loans have 
been jobbed in the grossest way; but though the Central 
Government will obtain few assets, it may be able to compro- 
mise with the creditors. The most valuable prerogative of 
self-governing States is, however, taken away. Unionists 
should remember that after Home-rule is accepted, England 
will always be liable to a similar call from Ireland, with this 
aggravation, that Irishmen believe England to be endlessly 
rich. We shall probably have to advance £20,000,000 every 
five years without real security, under penalty of the Irish 
Members stopping all Imperial legislation. 


_ We cannot report the Tipperary prosecutions, and comment 
on them before they close is contrary to a most wise rule. We 
may point out, however, that one object of defendants’ counsel 
is obviously delay, probably in order to protract proceedings 
until Parliament meets, and the case is practically tried in the 
House of Commons. An application has been made to the 
Courts in Dublin to restrain the Resident Magistrate, Mr. 
Shannon, from continuing to act, on the ground that he was 
interested in the result. Mr. Justice Holmes, however, in a 
dignified judgment, held that the only plausible reason alleged 
for the application was that Mr. Shannon, on certain occasions 
when the police had dispersed public assemblies, had come into 
angry collision with some of the defendants, and had spoken 
roughly of their conduct. Mr. Shannon, however, had on those 
occasions been acting with the police as a Magistrate, and there 
was neither principle nor precedent for making such an occur- 
rence a ground of disqualification. The application was there- 
fore dismissed, with the approval, we should imagine, of all sane 
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men. The principle suggested would disqualify any London 
Magistrate who had been “cheeked” by a defendant, and had 
angrily reproved him, from ever trying a charge against that 
defendant again. It would be much more reasonable to apply 
for the disqualification of all Magistrates in Ireland when the 
defendants were Home-rulers, because, as Magistrates, they 
must have a bias against the party of disorder. That would 
be true, at all events, though, as all Magistrates in this world 
have a slight bias against all suspects, it might have rather 
too extensive an application. 


The Home-rulers are greatly excited about a scene which 
took place on September 25th outside the Tipperary Court. 
house. The facts, as usual, are affirmed and denied ; but, 
according to Mr. Morley, who was present, and who ought to 
be a competent witness, a small crowd tried peaceably to enter 
the enclosure round the Court-house, and were wantonly 
attacked by the police with their batons. Heads were broken, . 
that of Mr. Harrison, M.P., in particular, and that of My, 
Keating, an “innocent reporter.” Mr. Morley, who is not 
perhaps very familiar with Irish shindies, calls one blow on 
the mouth given to Mr. Keating a “ murderous” blow, and 
rises into passionate indignation and poor rhetoric :—*The 
resort to batons on this occasion, under these circumstances, 
was a deplorable outrage, a lawless outrage, a cowardly out- 
rage, and a wanton and unprovoked outrage. The strongest 
Tory in this county of Lancashire would have felt just as much 
disgust and indignation as I did at this brutal and cowardly ex. 
hibition. And who is responsible for these scenes of unbridled 
violence, these scenes of blunder and indiscretion ?” Of course 
Mr. Balfour, who—think of this for an atrocity !—“ plays 
golf.” It is alleged, on the other hand, that the mob began the 
row by throwing stones, that Mr. Harrison had just struck a 
policeman, and that Mr. Keating had called the constable who 
struck him a ruffian; but nothing is certain except that the 
police charged, as they do occasionally in England,—in the 
Southampton dock strikes, for example. We shall hear enough 
and to spare of this incident when Parliament meets, but the 
impression left on our minds is that the police were possessed 
with the notion that a rescue was intended, and acted with 
needless energy. Consequently, it is clear that the British 
Constitution ought to be made Federal ! 


On Wednesday, another batch of letters was received by 
the morning papers from their correspondents with the 
Mashonaland Expedition. When these were written, Mount 
Hampden—where the Mashonas are known to wash the 
alluvial deposits for gold—the objective of the expedition was 
still one hundred and forty miles distant. Providential Pass, 
a ravine leading to the high ground, had, however, been passed, 
and the force had actually got upon the plateau, 3,700 ft. above 
the sea-level, which is described as possessing a bracing and 
exhilarating climate, and which disclosed “a most magnificent 
panorama of highland plateau, consisting of gently undulating 
grassy plains, broken up here and there by distant hills, as far 
as the eye could reach.” This country, which has practically 
never been trodden by white men, is described as of “limit- 
less agricultural resources.” It produces rice, millet, sweet 
potatoes, ground-nuts, and tobacco, and could obviously feed 
a large population. As to means of access, it is proposed, as 
soon as practicable, to open up portage routes to Tete, on the 
Zambesi, and to the Pungwe River, on the East Coast. In 
addition, the’ railway will be pressed on from the South. 
Nothing, in fact, could look brighter than the South Africa 
Company’s present prospects; but there are, nevertheless, 
plenty of troubles in store for it. 


France seems to be experiencing an outbreak of serious 
crime. Tuesday’s papers, notes the Standard correspondent 
at Paris, reported no less than four murders. In the village 
of Ville d’Avary, a man of twenty, named Wladimizoff, of 
Russian extraction, shot his mistress, a widow twelve years 
his senior, because she would not marry him, and then gave 
himself up. At La Villette, one of the lowest of the Parisian 
suburbs, two men, aged respectively twenty-three and eighteen, 
trampled to death a woman of twenty, apparently their com- 
mon mistress, and, in addition, stabbed her several times in 
the chest. “At Alais, a young man was stabbed to the heart 
in a drunken brawl by a house-painter. At Montlandon, near 
Langres, a lady of sixty, living in a lonely cottage, was 
strangled by a burglar, who succeeded in making his escape. 
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This terrible list is a grim comment on M. Carnot’s exercise 
of the prerogative of mercy in the case of a man named 
Bosquet, whose crime was of a specially revolting kind. 
Besides killing a girl he had seduced under peculiarly aggra- 
vated circumstances, he murdered a barrister, M. Paquy, in 
whose house she was employed as a nursemaid. It is said 
that the powerful Corporation of Huissiers, to which the 
murderer belonged, put pressure on the Government to pardon 
him, on the ground of the discredit the execution would 
cast on their profession. If the President really yielded to 
such a demand, it is most discreditable ; but we expect his 
action was due to the false sentimentality of the hour, which 
cares little about the victims, but very much about the 
murderers. “Hanging him won’t bring her to life,” is the 
gort of way in which people excuse themselves for making 
things easy for criminals. 


A Reuter’s telegram from Kimberley received on Tuesday 

ives an account of an interesting speech delivered by Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, the Cape Premier, at a banquet given him on his 
return from his Parliamentary duties. His Government, he 
said, would do all in their power to draw closer the ties between 
the Cape and the neighbouring States. “It was customary 
to speak of a United South Africa as being in the near future. 
If they meant complete union with the same flag, he saw very 
serious difficulties. When he spoke of a South African Union, 
he meant that they might attain to perfect Free-trade as 
regards their own commodities, a perfect and complete railway 
communication, and a general Customs Union stretching from 
Delagoa Bay to Walfish Bay; and if their statesmen should 
attain to that, they would have done a good work, and they 
would have each State trusting to its own flag and having 
respect for each other’s flag. The question of flag might be 
settled in the future; but if it was not, and they obtained the 
points mentioned, they might be well satisfied, and call that a 
Union of South Africa.” These words show clearly that Mr. 
Rhodes is one of those statesmen who look to the substance and 
not to the form in political arrangements. The Cape Parlia- ; 
ment, he went on to say, had given the Chartered Company 
every assistance, and he felt sure that within his lifetime Cape 
Colony would be stretched to the Zambesi. “It was an in- 
teresting fact for him that he should that day have received 
from the chief of the Barotse a cession of territory on behalf 
of the Chartered Oompany vomprising 225,000 square miles 
north of the Zambesi.” A United South Africa is certainly 
to be desired. That obtained, we could give the Colonists the 
complete control of their own back-lands, just as we have 
given them to Canada. 


The first meeting of the London County Council since the 
recess was held on Tuesday, Sir John Lubbock presiding, and 


business discussed was the London water-supply, with the 
result that by 58 votes to 27 it was resolved to enter into 
tentative negotiations with the Water Companies for the 
purpose of ascertaining upon what terms they would be 
prepared to dispose of their undertakings to the Council, 
in the event of the necessary Parliamentary powers being 
granted. Sir Thomas Farrer and Sir John Lubbock were 
both very much averse to any immediate action being 
taken in the matter, fearing that the Company’s experts 
would get the better of the Council in bargaining unless 
the question were first carefully studied. In many respects 
their arguments were no doubt sound; but we cannot 
help thinking that the Chairman and Vice-Ohairman did not 
lay stress enough upon the importance of not putting the 
question off again. It seems certain that the river should be 
gradually abandoned as a source of supply, and really pure 
water obtained elsewhere; but as this would take time, there 
should be no delay over the preliminaries. Of course the 
Water Companies must have full compensation ; but it must 
not be forgotten that they possess no exclusive right to supply 
London, and that they benefit most unfairly by every rise, 
however arbitrary, in the assessed value of houses. 


On Monday, Lord Derby, in presenting the prizes at the 
Liverpool School of Science, made one of those speeches full 
of clear thought and mellow wisdom which are his monopoly. 
We have shown cause elsewhere for differing from one of his 
incidental remarks; but with the rest of the address we have 





little fault to find. Very happy was Lord Derby’s comment 
upon the common notion that it is better to be totally ignorant 


of a thing than to know it superficially. “We cannot all be 
what the hideous slang of the day describes as ‘scientists,’ 
any more than we can all be poets; but I think the answer 
was a good one which was given long ago to the objection: 
‘ You want to make your pupil Jack of all trades, and master of 
none.’ ‘ No,’ was the reply, ‘I want him to be Jack of all trades, 
and master of one.’” Lord Derby declared that, speaking 
from personal experience, he should say “ the happiest lives are 
those which have been devoted to science. Every step is 
interesting, and the success of those who do succeed is lasting. 
What General, what orator, what statesman, what man of 
letters, can hope to leave a memory like that of Darwin? An 
invalid in health, a man who seldom stirred from home, a man 
until his later years very little known to the outer world, but 
who from his quiet study revolutionised the thought of 
Europe, and will be remembered as long as Newton and Bacon. 
If fame be ever worth working for—I do not say it is—that 
kind of fame is surely, of all, the most durable and the most 
desirable.” Possibly; but is not the successful poet or 
artist equally happy? In their case, jealousy is the cause if 
they are unhappy; but so it is in that of the men of science, 
who often hate each other for a new discovery as much as the 
bards for a song. 


The Americans are forming what they term an “Irish Famine 
Relief Fund,” and are issuing an appeal for subscriptions. The 
chairman, it was announced on Thursday, is General Grant 
Wilson, an ex-soldier and literary philanthropist, and, to make 
the organisation non-political, the honorary chairmen are ex- 
Presidents Hayes and Cleveland. Our kinsfolk are always 
generous, and they will doubtless endeavour to spend the 
money well; we cannot, however, help being reminded of one of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s sayings. He speaks somewhere of John 
Bull “ puzzled but still subscribing,” and this is as often the 
American attitude. Like us, when they have a general sense 
that something is going wrong, though they do not know how, 
their impulse is to put their hands into their pockets. This, 
we fancy, is what is happening just now. The people of 
America are puzzled by the Irish rhetoric about “famine 
stalking through the land,” and, believing that something is 
amiss, they want to help. Though we have no desire to under- 
estimate the threatened distress, we hope and expect that 
General Wilson’s committee will find it much less severe than 
they suppose. 


The annual Church Congress was opened on Tuesday at 
Hull with an address from the Bishop of Durham, Dr. West- 
cott, who is Acting President in consequence of the illness of 
the Archbishop of York. We have commented elsewhere on 
what we regard as a defect in this address, an exaggeration of 
the importance of the Labour Question as compared with 
religion ; but it was most eloquent, and pervaded bya spirit of 
charity towards the poor. Dr. Westcott deprecated reliance 
on the law to do what can only be done by the spirit of love, 
and, we may add, of love on both sides, a detail too much kept 
in the background. We fear he was too hopeful when he said 
that men were beginning to realise that “we are one man in 
Christ.” Mr. Burns, who is a representative man on one side, 
does not seem to realise that at all, his version being that we 
are all one if we work with our hands for weekly wages. 
Christ did not die, the fanatics of labour think, for Income- 
tax payers. The Bishop, in a striking passage, pointed out 
the value of the Old Testament, as teaching the right re- 
lations of a nation of brethren, who were, however, it may 
be remarked, almost exclusively peasant-proprietors, and 
were not exposed to much competition. Dr. Westcott, we 
imagine, thinks that there is a change coming, under 
which a new kind of employer will spring up, perhaps the 
State, perhaps the Municipality, perhaps the Co-operative 
Association. “To follow industrial movement,” he said, “as 
production has passed from the workman—[not workmen, 
surely, as reported in the Times]—to the large employer, from 
the large employer to the company, is to be filled as with hope 
for the next step.” Hope is always good, but is it certain 
that the “ movement” from individualism or associated work 
has done anything but increase production? There are more 
things and more people, but is there more happiness? We 
suspect that the happiest labour is that which cannot be 
distributed. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—a 
MR. MORLEY ON IRELAND. 


i ope very first thing which an English politician who 
plunges into the Irish controversy usually loses, is 
his sense of proper proportion. The measure proposed 
will in Home-rule opinion create, or at all events emanci- 
pate, “a nation,” and in everybody’s opinion will for ever 
affect for good or evil the destinies of a Kingdom which 
rules nearly a fourth of the human race. The debate 
about that momentous change is, however, carried on as if 
it were a squabble about the management of a parish. 
The smallest personalities are used as arguments, the most 
trumpery incidents are exaggerated into great events. 
Because Mr. Balfour, being Scotch by blood, plays 
golf instead of cards, and is therefore visible in his par- 
ticularly innocent recreation, he is compared to Nero who 
fiddled while Rome burned, and pronounced an unworthy 
successor of the great Secretaries who have gone before 
him, and who, while they ruled, were abused even worse 
than he is. Because, during a scrimmage outside a Court- 
house in Tipperary, some Irish policemen did or did not 
use their batons a little too freely, therefore a seventh of 
the Queen’s taxable dominion is to be placed under 
separate and hostile administration. There is absolutely 
nothing in all that “hideous scene” in Tipperary, except 
an ordinary charge against the police of being too violent, 
such as is brought against them every month in London ; 
yet Mr. Morley, who is not only a passed Cabinet Minister, 
but who expects to be the Minister responsible for Ireland, 
devotes to the incident a great portion of a serious speech, 
and enters into every detail as if the affair of itself were 
sufficient to justify a revolution. He is utterly shocked in 
particular because an innocent reporter got severely hurt. 
Did he ever know of a small riot in London in which an 
innocent reporter did not get severely hurt, either by the 
police, or the Duke of Cambridge, or somebody in the 
crowd ? What has all that to do with polities? It would 
have, if the Irish police were protected, like a Continental 
police, against the consequences of their acts; but they 
are not. A policeman in Ireland is just a civilian in 
uniform. Mr. Harrison or Mr. Keating has exactly the 
same remedy in Tipperary that he would have in 
London, with this immense additional advantage, that 
in Ireland those who see the police too violent are 
delighted to give evidence against them, and that the 
proceedings, instead of being huddled into a paragraph 
of police news, are sure to occupy columns of the party 
journals. Be it observed, we are not questioning the 
assertion that the police in Tipperary were blamably 
violent. As usual, everybody contradicts everybody else 
as to the facts of the “outrage;” and as regards Mr. 
Harrison, the Parnellite reporters seem to admit a 
provocation which we understand Mr. Morley to deny; 
but, subject to further evidence, we think it quite 
likely the police were in the wrong. We are rather in- 
clined to believe that these sorely tried men, who are 
treated as lepers for doing their duty to the com- 
munity, do occasionally lose their tempers and hit 
out, and that, in especial, they are moved by con- 
temptuous language such as Mr. Morley says Mr. 
Keating flung at them, to a degree inconsistent with 
their position as guardians of the peace. But all that is 
matter for the Courts, not for political speeches, and has 
no more to do with Home-rule than the conduct of the 
strikers at Southampton has to do with the Navigation 
Act. The police cannot be made more liable to punish- 
ment than they are, even if Mr. Parnell is Premier of 
Ireland, and will occasionally misbehave themselves long 
after Mr. Healy has ceased to be Home Secretary in 
Dublin. If, indeed, Mr. Morley thinks the existence 
of a police in Ireland is a consequence of the Union, and 
ought, when the Union ceases, to cease also, then we can 
understand his wrath; but in that case he is preparing 
for Ireland a social condition which we shudder to con- 
template. In some ways the Irish are decidedly less given 
to crime than the English, but they are certainly not less 
given to those acts of violence against which policemen are 
supposed specially to protect society. 

But, says Mr. Morley, with that extraordinary readiness 
to make every quarrel personal which Englishmen betray 
in Irish affairs, it is all Mr. Balfour’s fault, and there- 








fore the matter is political. The Secreta 

demoralises the Irish police. ‘ What is roan aa 
system pursued by the Chief Secretary for three and od 
half years. That is the source of responsibility. hee 
that the uniform persistency with which the Chief Seer ; 
tary has defended every act of the executive authorit a 
Ireland through thick and thin, right or wrong—T ga; oe 
fact exists of what I cannot hesitate to call the alias “ 
of demoralisation in excessive authority which I witnessed 
on Thursday at Tipperary. From the odious and wicked 
slaughter at Mitchelstown downwards and onwards, the 
Chief Secretary has refused all effective public inquir 
He has denied the truth of all charges brought aandeat 
the police. He has refused to believe the word of any 
Irish Member, and the Irish people have been left wholly 
to the mercy of the authorities, without any supervision 
without help, and without hope. We will see whether 
the Irish Minister will listen to English Members across 
the table of the House.” We might say in return 
that Mr. Morley and his friends are responsible for 
all mob violence in Ireland, because roughs are always. 
audacious when they fancy they are sure of great 
people’s support; but we see nothing gained by those 
verbal counter-thrusts, and wish to ask Mr. Morley 
a much graver question. Does he mean to say that. 
because Mr. Balfour, like every other Minister of State 
including Mr. Morley himself when he is in office, 
defends the servants of the State until their guilt is proved, 
therefore batoned persons in Ireland cannot get redress in 
the Courts ? If they can, what has Mr. Balfour’s reluctance 
to believe charges against the police, a reluctance shared 
by every official who ever held authority in this world, to 
do with the matter? He has absolutely no power to pro- 
tect the police if they baton Members of Parliament, any 
more than he would have power to protect them if they 
stole those Members’ silver spoons. We do not under- 
stand Mr. Morley to allege that the Secretary for 
Ireland ordered the police to be violent, or even desired 
that they should be violent, any violence of theirs 
being to any Minister for Ireland the most annoying 
of nuisances, a mere cause and pretext for obstructive 
debates ; and if he did not wish for violence, and cannot 
shield the violent, where does Mr. Balfour’s atrociousness 
come in? The truth is, it does not come in at all; but. 
the Home-rule Party, English as well as Irish, are tired of 
waiting, and think that if the unlearned electors can be 
persuaded that Ireland is tyrannically governed, their 
favourite panacea will be more speedily accepted. It is 
impossible to prove anything of the kind as a general 
truth, for Ireland is as free as England, and uses its 
freedom alike of speech, of writing, and of the vote, till 
its orators are the hottest in the world, its journalists 
almost scream with passion, and its voters send up men 
who are proud to call themselves rebels in heart and 
aspiration; so the most is made of every incident which 
may, if properly coloured, be made to show that its police. 
sometimes acts as if the riot it expects as a certainty had 
already occurred. That police is distinctly blameworthy, 
when it so acts, for so acting; but that is a reason for 
prosecuting the police, not for declaring that Ireland will 
never be free until it enjoys Home-rule. 

There seems to us something contemptuous towards 
electors in this argument by exaggeration, as if any non- 
sense, if it were only bitter, were good enough for their 
bemused understandings. They are expected to believe 
that because Irish Members are prosecuted on legal 
charges, therefore Ireland is not free, and that because 
Irish policemen are now and then violent, therefore Ireland 
is governed like Russia. The speakers rely on their 
hearers’ not knowing or not thinking that Irish Members 
are the freest representatives in the world, that they may 
say anything in Parliament they please, and may out 
of it abuse the Government, traduce the Government, and 
encourage resistance to the Government, to their hearts’ 
content. They may hold any number of public meetings 
under cover, may start any number of political organisa- 
tions, and may raise funds for their own use even in 
foreign countries. They may not, it is true, incite to crime ; 
but then, the right of inciting to crime is not one of the 
rights which is either defended or possessed in any free 
country in the world. Within that limit, however, they 
may do or say anything which seems good in their own 
eyes, and use their privilege to an extent which in France, 
or Switzerland, or America, would cause them to be 
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rded as public enemies. There is absolutely no 
th in the assertion that their just freedom is ever 
i erfored with, or that, except as regards incitement to 
er e, they could, if they were invested with full powers, 
aos ‘an Act which would increase their liberties. Yet, so 
ighty is the power of systematic exaggeration, that one- 
ball of all Englishmen believe Irish Members to be per- 
secuted men who defend their great cause in fear of the 
Executive, and who are only free to speak when they are 
safe within the walls of the Parliament which they wish 
to deprive of all respect. As to the police, it so performs 
its duties that the only classes which live in terror in 
Ireland are those who collect legal rents, and those who, 
relying on the law, think they are at liberty to perform 
their contracts, or to make and keep contracts even with 
unpopular persons. Yet such is the hailstorm of stories, 
fictions, abusive speeches, and exaggerations, that one-half 
the electors believe that the decent men, all Irishmen, and 
most of them Catholics, who wear the police uniform, are 
the ferocious agents of tyranny, living only to “ shadow” 
Liberals, to outrage priests, and to evict old ladies 
who cannot pay their rents because they are already 
without food. We can understand the doctrinaire 
Nationalists who denounce England because, as they 
say, Ireland is a nation, and a nation belongs only to 
itself. We can understand, and in part sympathise 
with, those orators who pour out hopes and beliefs 
as to what a free Ireland might ultimately become in 
the general list of the nations of the world. And we 
can listen respectfully to those who argue and believe that 
the Irish, if entrusted with their own legislation, would be 
ahappier if a poorer, a nobler if a less orderly, people. 
But all this argument from squabbles, and riots, and 
incidents of eviction, seems to us ignoble, the kind of stuff 
which, were the electors capable of generalisation, would 
never be produced by Englishmen, or produced only to show 
how bitter the discontent must be when such accidents 
are brought forward as evidence of oppression. 





THE ITALIAN PREMIER'S OPINIONS. 


NTERVIEWING is a bad method of reporting opinion. 
The public is left too dependent on an individual 
reporter, who may misunderstand, or misrepresent, or 
amplify, or,as has recently occurred in Germany, may even 
invent. The speaker interviewed, too, is at a disadvantage. 
He forgets he is speaking to the world, and is apt not only 
to become indiscreet—which is, of course, his interviewer's 
burning hope—but to utter half-formed thoughts, as one 
does in conversation, which, when printed, are discussed 
as if they were convictions leading to action. It is 
dificult, therefore, to know how much of an _ inter- 
viewer’s report is important, and when the reporter boils 
down into paragraphs the essence of a long discussion, 
it is nearly impossible. The reader, for instance, must 
reflect very coolly before he quite sees what the Italian 
Premier exactly meant in his long conversation with the 
agent of the Figaro, which has been so much discussed 
this week; and must remember, too, the special char- 
acteristics of the speaker. SS. Crispi, who now rules 
Italy, is a hot Sicilian, whose temperament once made him 
an ultra-Radical, though he is now the Opportunist adviser 
of a Monarchy ; but he is an Italian too, never reported to 
be wanting in finesse. As he granted an interview to the 
Figaro, we may be sure he meant to profit by it politically, 
and one must think first in what direction he would seek 
to persuade. Clearly his interest, as well as that of 
his country, is to please Frenchmen, while maintaining 
that Italy is not to blame for the attitude she has of 
late years assumed. There is a French party in Italy, 
which, being Radical, is interesting if not important to 
the old Revolutionary, and it can never pay Italy, while 
she is waiting for the great struggle, to worry France, 
which can be intensely aggravating in the matter of tariffs, 
and can also, and sometimes does, make residence in France 
and Algiers unpleasant for tens of thousands of Italian 
mmigrants. The sweetest relations between Rome and 
Paris will not dissolve the League of Peace till 1892, 
or prevent its secret renewal; while they may make 
it much easier both to govern Italy and to borrow 
Money on good terms. S. Crispi, therefore, would wish 
to conciliate French opinion without surrendering his 
grievances against France, and certainly the means he 
adopted in this conversation to secure that double end, 





were of an Italian adroitness. 8S. Crispi understands 
quite well that Frenchmen are sore, not only because they 
have lost provinces, but because their ascendency in the 
world has momentarily departed. They love to be in a 
grand position, to believe Paris the pivot of the world, to 
hug themselves with the thought that nothing can happen 
on the planet without their ruler’s consent having been 
first obtained. This spirit, which is not precisely ambition 
so much as the desire to be always considered worthy of 
deference, dominates France much more completely than any- 
thirst for territorial expansion—to which, indeed, her people 
often object as involving an export of conscripts—and it is: 
to this that S. Crispi directed his appeals. The secret 
of the situation, he says, is that “ France dominates 
Europe, which fears a rash action on her part.” “You 
understand that we Italians cannot struggle with you 
Frenchmen. You have always invaded us, trampled us 
under your feet, even under the Republic, even under the 
Empire.” When “there is a question of patriotism, every- 
body is at one among you.” A “Republic can do more 
than a Monarchy, because it cannot be told that it makes 
war to save the dynasty.” A “Republic can do every- 
thing.” “Formerly I was only fond of France; now I 
admire her.” (Pray note that climax, and _ recollect 
that it was said to a Frenchman.) “ Never shall I attack 
France ”—that is, of course, voluntarily and of malice— 
“and if Germany wished to do it, I should prevent her.’” 
We “need a strong France, and I shall not allow one 
inch of territory to be taken from her,”’—that is, by. 
Italy, the silent reference being to Savoy and Nice. 
Was ever flattery more adroit, more delicately calculated’ 
to soothe an irritated pride? France, then, is necessary ; 
France is terrible to all men; France is specially feared 
by Italy: there is not a Frenchman who, as he reads 
the Figaro, makes those reflections, who does not lift up 
his head with pleasure, or is not ready to declare that 
S. Crispi personally has been misapprehended, for he 
obviously has a just appreciation of the unapproachable 
and awe-inspiring greatness of France. Not that the 
Frenchman quite believes it all. In the actual business 
of life, his credulity is exceedingly limited, and it is almost 
comic to notice that the day after these revelations were 
published, M. de Freycinet, as War Minister, specially in- 
spected the new barracks in the French Alps which are 
intended to enable France to accumulate an army for the 
invasion of Italy without attracting notice and without 
losing time. Still, the Frenchman is soothed, and feels 
that even if his mistress intends to betray him, she is 
pleasant, for she has recognised in himself the most 
adorable of qualities,—the capacity of creating fear. 
8. Crispi knows France well. 

Her amour-propre thus soothed, the Italian Premier 
proceeds, with a frankness truly Bismarckian, to state 
the case against France. It is all her fault. It is because: 
she is feared that Europe is crushed with armaments. 
It is because she threatens that Italy is a member of the- 
Triple Alliance. She stabbed Italy when she took Tunis: 
“You treat us even now as if you were Sovereigns, not 
brothers.” ‘“ You bring about difficulties in Massowah.’” 
If you would only disarm! Italy cannot disarm, says 
8. Crispi, and the remainder of the world will not, til? 
France takes the initiative; but if she only would!—“ Ah! if 
the French would begin, I should profit by the smallest, 
earliest bit of encouragement.” There is even the Alliance 
itself, which so irritates Frenchmen. It expires in 1892: 
and disarmament—for this, as we judge, was the actual 
sequence of the argument—might even permit of its non- 
renewal. Such an utterance is really marvellously clever. 
France is asked to do alone what she cannot do until all 
Europe does it, and because she refuses, she is left in the 
position of the grand cause of all the evils of which her 
advocates complain. You complain of Italy,—well, leave 
off prodding her. You complain of the Alliance,— 
well, disarm. You complain of the general attitude of 
Europe; but it is due to the deep terror Europe feels 
of you, and you alone, “whom once I loved, but now I 
even admire.” SS. Crispi must have chuckled to himself 
at the delight he evoked in his interviewer, and have 
reflected for the ten-thousandth time on the difference 
between the wits of Italians and the wits of any barbarians 
inthe world. He had proved France to be the source of 
all evil with such compliments that she was sure to be 
pleased ! 

But it has been suggested that the Italian Premier 
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might be thinking of quitting the Alliance, and intended 
to hint that, for an adequate consideration, the Treaty 
might never be renewed. That is not probable. Italy, it 
is true, guides her foreign policy mainly according to 
intelligent self-interest, and the House of Savoy was 
not a pendulum for a thousand years, swinging always 
between France and the Empire, without learning how 
to move at a second’s warning; but where at present, 
or in the near future, is-the temptation to move? The 
threats of France matter little while the Alliance stands; 
and what has she in her hands with which to bribe the 
most astute of European diplomatists? Frenchmen will 
not surrender Nice and Savoy even to reacquire Italian 
friendship ; and they could not give Trieste, even if 
Italian statesmen were mad enough to desire an acquisi- 
tion which must, from pure geographical and commercial 
necessity, make of Germany and Austria alike their 
secular foes. Tripoli is no payment for such a risk 
as would be involved in abandoning the League, 
even if Italy had not already obtained an English 
alliance and the protectorate of Abyssinia; and the vague 
ideas which float through some Italian brains of grand 
acquisitions in the Balkans are the ideas of young Radicals, 
not of the statesmen of Rome. The present position is 
the safe position for Italy; it must last till 1892; and, as 
S. Crispi says, politicians are not fond of looking too far 
ahead. Besides, the Italians understand Frenchmen, and 
know that, Alliance or no Alliance, they are not loved; that 


France thinks she has a natural claim to dictate to the 


Latin races; that the Roman question is always open, and 
always attracts half France; and that, in brief, the first 
idea of French rulers, from Richelieu to Thiers, has been 
to surround their country with petty States, and so at 
once to preserve her from sudden attack, and leave 
themselves the virtual dictators of Western Europe. The 
unity of Germany has for that reason, if for no other, 
gravely increased the Italian danger of dismemberment. 





THE BENWELL VERDICT. 


+4 fee jury in the Benwell case have given the only 


verdict possible under the circumstances, that of 
“ Wilful murder.” The trial, apart from the special interest 
created by the prisoner’s antecedents, has in many ways 
been a memorable one. For the first time since the tele- 
graph made sensational murder-cases international, the 
Canadian administration of justice has undergone the 
severe ordeal of having a crowd of reporters eager to 
seize on and write up any “incident,” creditable or 
discreditable, and occupied in throwing a daily reflec- 
tion of the proceedings in a provincial Court-house on 
to the newspaper-sheets throughout the English-speaking 
world. The test, however, has been undergone; and 
the public realises that for dignity and impartiality, 
Canadian trials compare favourably with those of any 
country in the world except England. In the United 
States, the Courts show plenty of legal acumen, and asa rule 
do substantial justice; but there has often been a marked 
want of judicial dignity and reserve in criminal cases, 
though we are glad to admit that there was a decided im- 
provement in this particular visible at the Cronin trial 
last autumn. On the Continent, though the proceedings 
are orderly enough, there is almost always a failure of 
strict impartiality on the part of the Judge, who seldom 
holds the scales of justice quite evenly. Nob trial at an 


. English assizes could, however, have been conducted with 


a more admirable temper than that at Woodstock, in 


“Canada. Judge, jury, and counsel, all seemed strongly 


possessed with a sense of the gravity and responsibility of 
the task before them, and they combined to make the 
investigation in every sense creditable to the Dominion. 
In no country in the world could Birchall have had a 
fairer trial than he obtained in Ontario. 

We discussed last week the chief points in the evidence 
which connected Birchall with the crime. It may, how- 
ever, be worth while, in view of the fuller information 
now accessible, to show how impossible it would have been 
for the jury to have brought in a verdict of “Not guilty.” 
The evidence against Birchall was no doubt circumstantial 
evidence, but it was nevertheless such as to leave no shadow 
of doubt as to his guilt. It is true no one saw him fire 
the fatal shots, but the prosecution were able to present a 
series of premisses to the jury from which no other con- 
clusion was possible but that Benwell perished by the 





hand of Birchall. The most damnin 
classified as follows :— 


(1.) On February 17th, Birchall set out wi 

i a = 960 which did not in reality exist, bot ae 
rofessed to possess in the swamp where 
wee F “ye body was 

(2.) When the corpse was found, and a cigar. : 
it marked Benwell, Birchall at first proposed + oa — 
his travelling companion, Pelly, to view the bod a 
almost immediately produced a bogus telegram purport i 
to have been sent from Benwell from New York, ce 

(3.) When Birchall had identified the body, he went to 
try and get the murdered man’s baggage, and showed th 
luggage-check and the key, which he said he had received 
in a letter from London—we presume, the Canadian 
London—which letter, however, he failed to produce, 

(4.) On Birchall being searched after his arrest, a cg 
and pencil-case formerly in the possession of Benwell weed 
found on him. 

(5.) Birchall wrote a letter to Benwell’s father askin 
for £500, and signed it with Benwell’s name, two dare 
after the latter’s disappearance. y 

(6.) Birchall was known to have practised the imitation 
of Benwell’s signature. 

(7.) Birchall and Benwell were known to have left the 
station at Eastwood together, and to have entered the 
swamp together. 

(8.) Two shots were heard by persons who happened to 
be in the swamp on February 17th, in the neighbourhood 
of the place where the body was found. 

(9.) Benwell was killed by wounds from two bullets. 


It cannot, of course, be said that these circumstances admit 
of no explanation whatever which does not involve the guilt 
of Birchall. It would perhaps be just possible to concoct 
a theory which might explain them all, and, if accepted, 
free the prisoner from the inference of guilt. To sub. 
stantiate such a theory in a Court of Justice, it would have 
been necessary, however, to prove certain facts; and it was 
here that the defence broke down,—a failure in no way 
attributable to any lack of skill on the part of the 
prisoner’s counsel. The defence did nothing whatever to 
rebut the presumption of Birchall’s criminality, except to 
suggest generally that Benwell and Birchall quarrelled 
in the swamp and parted company, and that later Benwell 
got into the hands of the bad characters who were supposed 
to haunt the swamp, and was by them murdered. 


But if this was the true story, why was not some 
endeavour made to account for what Birchall was doing 
from the time when he alleges he parted company with 
Benwell, till his reappearance at the railway-station on 
his return journey to Niagara Falls? Birchall must have 
been doing something during the time he was declared by 
the prosecution to have been walking to the scene of the 
murder, killing Benwell, rifling the body and walking 
back; and yet no sort of explanation of how he employed 
himself on February 17th seems to have been vouchsafed. 
Again, the primd-facie explanation of the type-written 
letter asking for money with Benwell’s signature attached, 
written two days after the latier’s death, is that Birchall 
was taking advantage of the murder. To account 
for this act in some other way, no attempt was made 
by counsel except that contained in the general advice 
to the jury not to mix up the prisoner’s pecuniary 
dishonesty with the graver question. No doubt the 
defence had a perfect right to urge this plea; but, 
under the circumstances, the absence of any more 
specific account of the above-mentioned transaction is 
highly suspicious. Again, the prisoner’s advocate did 
not account for the fact that when the body was found, 
and was suspected to be Benwell’s, Birchall produced a 
bogus telegram purporting to come from Benwell in New 
York, in order to prevent Pelly going to view the corpse. 
Such conduct was quite unnecessary to hide the pecuniary 
frauds, with which Pelly had no sort of concern, and can 
only be accounted for by Birchall’s fear lest, if Pell, 
actually saw the body, his suspicions would be aroused. 
The fact that no sort of endeavour was made to 
get over this difficulty shows, again, that Birchall had 
no explanation of his conduct to offer which would hold 
water. Lastly, no serious attempt was made to account 
for the manner in which Birchall became possessed of the 
dead man’s keys, luggage-check, cap, and_pencil-case. 
Of course we may assume some shadowy and ubiquitous 
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arderer in the. background who placed these things in 
- pall’s pockets ; but unless we do, it is almost impossible 
to doubt that Birchall, for the sake of the few hundred 
unds he might be able to extort from Benwell’s parents, 
ecoyed his unfortunate pupil into the swamp, and there 
murdered him in cold blood. The crime was indeed one 
liar infamy, for Benwell evidently trusted his com- 
ion implicitly, never dreaming he was in the hands of 
, murderer, and one, too, of peculiar danger to the com- 
munity. Had Birchall remained unsuspected, he might, 
and probably would, have made a trade of murder, killing 
three or four persons a year as a profit-earning business ; 
and emigration to Canada would by-and-by have struck 
fathers of families with small capital as hampered by some 
anknown but persistently recurring cause of mysterious 


death. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AND THE LABOUR 
QUESTION. 


Tis both natural and right that a Church Congress 
I sitting in a country like this and a year like the 
present, should devote much thought and many speeches 
to the great Labour Question. To say that a Church 
should not interfere in a matter so purely secular, is worse 
than futile. It is not purely secular. The question 
involves the gravest problems in morals, the honesty of 
whole populations, the conduct of entire castes, the closest 





relations of all men to each other, the whole subject of | 


what that Christian fraternity which it is one object of 
Christianity to establish, really means. To say that such 

roblems are outside the purview of Churches, is to say that 
the moral life of the nations they teach does not concern 
them; that they have no business with the consciences of 
men, but only with their beliefs ; that they are irresponsible 
for their disciples’ actions so long as their professions are in 
conformity with their creed. All that kind of protest 

roceeds from a secret dislike of the intrusion of a higher 

w into business affairs, and the representatives of 
Churches who thrust it aside, or disregard it, are only doing 
their plain duty. They might as well hesitate to denounce 
cruelty, or theft, or murder, as to refrain from condemning 
the extortion of crushing labour out of men’s necessities— 
the exact equivalent of the old sin of “ usury ” in its true 
sense—or breach of contract, or violent interference with 
free labour. Nor have we any sympathy whatever with 
those who say that great ecclesiastics should never be 
arbitrators in trade disputes; that a Bishop is “ out of 
place” when he settles wages ; or that a successful preacher 
“wastes his influence”? when he consents to preside on a 
Board of Conciliation. What are priests for, if they are 
not to be peacemakers, especially in a quarrel as wide as 
mankind, which may yet become a civil war, and which 
even now rouses as much bitterness and causes as much 
malignity as the older and less sordid quarrels over creeds ? 
There is no guarantee in a cassock against stupidity, and in- 
competent priests make as bad arbitrators as incompetent 
laymen; but that is no argument against “ arbitration,” 
which ought to mean, and usually does mean, peacemaking, 
tither by a Church or by its officers. The objection is of a 
piece with the old nonsense that a clergyman should give no 
opinion on politics, as if all politics were party fights, or 
as if politics did not constantly involve decisions which 
are in the strictest sense decisions on morality. Is a man 
to be set apart to teach Christianity, and then to have no 
opinion on the right-doing or wrong-doing of the elector 
who votes for a war, or an annexation, or a law which con- 
fiscates, or even a tax of questionable justice ? Churches 
ave no right whatever to go dumb in such crises, and we 
Welcome heartily the determination of the English Church 
— on all social questions its rightful freedom of 
peech, 

The danger of the Church, or rather of a section of the 
Aurch, in treating of the labour question, is of a different 
ind, A great proportion of her ministers sympathise 

profoundly with the poor, are eager to raise their moral 
status, and knowing from daily experience how often that 
Status is affected by their poverty, grow impatient of the 
Present distribution of wealth. Another portion feel keenly 
that passion of pity which of late years, in consequence 
the decay of violence and the great reduction in 
Physical suffering, has concentrated itself upon want of 
means with such intentness, that poverty, which was once 
eld to be a grace and an influence liberating man from 
much temptation, bids fair to be considered not only the 





greatest cause of suffering, but the origin of all moral evil 
too. Harlotry, for example, is as exclusively ascribed to it 
by some writers as if Messalina had not been an Empress, 
or as if there were a pin to choose between a profligate 
Peer and a profligate ploughman. It really seems some- 
times as if the benevolent missed their old Devil so 
much that they were determined to make a new one 
out of society at large. And all Churchmen are so 
eager, so wisely and justifiably eager, to attract the most 
numerous class of the people, that the temptation to stand 
well with them, to agree with their distinctive opinions, 
to further their distinctive interests, becomes almost 
overwhelming. All would be well if the poor were 
won, and therefore, say many clergymen, “‘ we are on the 
side of the poor.” The result of these converging im- 
pulses is that there is danger of the hard side of 
Christianity being forgotten; of the Church approving 
Unionism even when it oppresses free labour; of its 
sympathising with workmen even when they break con- 
tract; of its condemning low prices even when they are 
just prices; above all, of its anathematising wealth, 
instead of the wrong employment of wealth. It might 
as well curse water because water may drown the 
world, and does drown individuals every day. There 
grows up a tendency, sometimes more than a tendency, 
a desire, to require “fraternity” from the rich but 
not from the poor; to declare a “ lock-out,” for 
example, a criminal oppression, but to be more than 
lenient to that gigantic and never-ending “ lock-out,” the 
refusal by Trade-Unions to allow “blacklegs” to do any 
work. It is held monstrous—it was so held by a speaker 
in this Congress—for a lady to pay too few pennies for the 
sewing of her silk dress, but not monstrous for the work- 
man to pay farthings for the sewing of his shirt. The 
haughtiness of the rich is declared, quite justly, to be 
evil; but no one says a word of that haughtiness 
of the poor which induces their mouthpieces to treat 
capitalists as a kind of vermin, to be refused even 
the dreadful courtesy of the monkish “erring brother, 
part in peace.” We notice amid much that is excellent in 
the proceedings of this Congress, a tendency to this one- 
sidedness, which came out even in the otherwise admirable 
speech of the Acting President, the Bishop of Durham, 
who doubted if “the social question were not the religious 
question,” an exaggeration which, interpreted as it will be 
by workmen, is the root of the evil against which we are 
trying to give warning. As well say that the question of 
food is the religious question in a ship without provisions. 
“For the most part,” said the Bishop, “a man’s work is 
not the preparation for life; it is his life.’ But surely 
it ought not to be. “If,” continued Dr. Westcott, 
“there are, as is alleged, owing to the industrial revo- 
lution through which we have passed, many whose 
whole energies are exhausted in providing for others 
the means of rest and culture, if there are many whose 
long hours of labour forbid them to see their children 
except when they are asleep, if there are many whose 
earnings do not provide adequate support for those who 
are naturally dependent upon them, if in some occupations 
current wages have to be supplemented by doles, the 
Christian, as a Christian, must bend his energies to face 
the evil, and to endeavour to remedy it.” Indubitably ; 
but that is not the whole duty ofa Christian, or his 
highest duty either, as the Bishop will be misinterpreted 
to mean. To teach honesty is at least as imperative as to 
reduce overwork, the love of justice is as Christian as care 
for one’s family, and there are nobler ends to be attained 
than the extinction of any necessity for doles. Doubtless 
the Bishop recognises that far more completely than we do; 
but he concedes too much to the tone of the day, which 
is not only making of altruism a religion, but exempting 
the masses even from the new code of morals. They 
rule now, and their obligation to be benevolent in the exer- 
cise of their power is as stringent as the similar obligaticn 
once was in the case of Kings. We want to see the Church as 
benevolent as the Bishop, or even as Mr. Stubbs, who was 
so hard on the rich for paying too little; but we want it 
to avoid a one-sidedness sure to produce a grave reaction, 
not only against too much altruism, which would not 
matter, but against the claim of the Church—the just 
claim, as we maintain—to apply its doctrines to ordinary 
affairs. We do not want to see the English Church con- 
demned as one that serves tables,—or, in more modern 
language, as one that thinks the end of Christianity 
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accomplished when all men have become comfortable. We 
could conceive of an exceedingly comfortable world, a 
world without poverty, or pain, or inequalities—they had 
it once very nearly in the South Seas—about which the 
only desire of a Christian would be that poverty, pain, and 
.stinging discipline should wake up its people to the truth 
which labour agitators are so successfully ignoring, that 
‘eociety cannot live by bread alone, any more than man. 
The obligation of charity is taught by Christianity, but 
not more strongly than the obligation to keep a contract 
even to one’s own hurt. 





THE FRENCH AND DAHOMEY. 

+ ing spite of official assurances that nothing serious is 

contemplated or likely to take place in Dahomey, we 
very much fear that the French Government, without 
knowing it, may be on the eve of an African Tonquin. 
M. Barbey, the Minister of Marine, says that there is no 
idea of undertaking a campaign on a large scale in 
Dahomey; but that is begging the question. If an ex- 
pedition is undertaken at all, it will not be the French 
Government who will decide whether it is to be large or 
small, quickly over or indefinitely prolonged. These are 
matters utterly beyond the power of a Paris secretariat to 
calculate, and depend, not upon the will of M. Barbey or 
M. de Freycinet, but upon the fighting-power of the four 
‘thousand black virgins of King “Shark” of Dahomey, 
and the degree of success with which the lads of the French 
Army can be got to stand the climate of a region where 
every night a thick pall of ‘white mist, heavy with fever 
and death, descends upon the land. We do not believe 
that M. Ferry ever imagined that the Tonquin affair was 
going to be more than a scuffle with a few yellow-coloured 
men with pig-tails; yet it ended in producing a war with 
China, costing many millions, dislocating the French 
military system for a year, and revolutionising the pros- 
pects of the party leaders. Nothing is more insidious 
than a contest with a savage enemy that lives inland, as 
do the Kings of Dahomey, who, guided by an instinct 
of true statesmanship, have always refused to occupy 
@ coast-line that can be bombarded by gunboats. A 
wise tradition has been handed down forbidding the 
people to have anything to do with the sea, and in 
Obedience to this, their rulers have never possessed 
a = of their own, but have contented themselves 
with reserving the right of embarkation for their goods, 
and the power to collect port dues. Thus, if the French 
intend to conquer the country, they will be forced to 
march upon Abomey, which is separated from the coast 
by a series of pestiferous marshes and lagoons. English- 
men have not forgotten how much a similar undertaking, 
accompanied throughout with extraordinary good-fortune, 
took out of their pockets; and there is no reason to think 
that the difficulties to be encountered by the invaders will 
be less in the present case than in that of the Ashantee 
Expedition. Indeed, they would in all probability be far 
greater, for Koffi Kalcalli was not so able as is Koudo, or 
“ King Shark,” as he is called by his people ; nor are the 
Ashantee troops at all equal to the four thousand well- 
armed Amazons and fifteen thousand male warriors who 
constitute the army of Dahomey. The French, then, will 
find Dahomey a hard nut to crack, and will, we feel sure, 
be utterly unable to confine their operations to narrow 
limits. War in the tropics cannot possibly be conducted 
on the cheap. Minute bands of whites are useless, and 
large bodies demand European comforts on a scale which 
soon empties the Treasury and produces Extraordinary 
Budgets. 

In writing in so pessimistic a strain as to the chances of 
France being able to conquer Dahomey without great sacri- 
fices, we must not for a moment be supposed to be jealous of 
French aggression in this direction, or to be desirous for 

_ selfish reasons that she should be frightened out of her 
designs of punishing King Shark. England has no concern 
whatever with Dahomey, and would be heartily glad to see a 
country so barbarous reduced to civilisation. Whatever the 
latest observers may say in mitigation of the excesses 
regularly practised by its Kings, it is impossible to deny the 
hideous cruelty of the system of which they form a part. 
The “ Customs,” as they are called, are probably the most 
hideous rites now existing on the face of the earth, and the 
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of the day of execution. But so did the Driessen teat 
French Revolution, and yet no one thinks this fact vet 
the Noyades and Fusillades any the less horrible — 
the bitterness passes as soon as death has become a 
of absolute certainty, we must not condone the off 
those who never show quarter. If, then, Fann te of 
Dahomey, and puts down the “customs,” she will hay, rr 
a real service to civilisation. We would, however wa 
that France should let this service remain undone, the 
that her people should risk being exposed to tn 
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A new Tonquin is what all friends of France fe ma 
her, and this is what she will find herself committed 
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resolving to spend the necessary funds on sanitary arran “ 
ments. The Medical Department, and the appliances fo 
obtaining water for keeping the food pure, and for a 
venting sunstroke from killing, cost more and re 
more attention than the fighting line, if they are oa > 
provided for; and it is here, we fear, that the French 
authorities will show themselves negligent. They never seem 
able to realise that the General must take as much pride 
in subduing fever, malaria, sunstroke, and bad water 
as he does in beating the enemy. It was by paying the 
minutest attention to the health of his troops that Lord 
Napier of Magdala managed to penetrate the Abyssinian 
Highlands, and hunt Theodore down in his almost in. 
accessible fortress. If he had only thought of the fighting 
part of the expedition, he would never have reached 
Magdala. 

The account of the recent occurrences in Dahomey given 
in the Nineteenth Century, shows that the French have 
plenty of valid excuses for attacking King Shark, if they 
care to avail themselves of them. Indeed, it is difficult to 
see how they will be able to maintain their influence on 
the West Coast unimpaired, if they do not undertake some 
sort of punitive expedition, so monstrous has been the con- 
duct of the native Sovereign. The chief point in dispute 
has reference to the French settlement at Kotonou, “the 
Lagoon of the Dead,” a name derived from the fact thata 
former King of Dahomey threw a number of prisoners into 
its waters. In April, 1889, King Gelélé, the father of the 
present Sovereign, demanded the withdrawal of Franc 
from this place, disavowing a treaty of 1868 under which 
they claimed its possession. The French, of course, 
refused, but they sent M. Bayol to try and negotiate 
the cession of these places. M. Bayol was, how- 
ever, unsuccessful. He was detained at Abomey, and 
was made a reluctant witness of the execution of two 
hundred prisoners. When he was allowed to return to 
the coast, he naturally enough desired to be revenged on 
Gelélé, and though that monarch soon died and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Benazin—the King Shark we have 
mentioned above—the feud was kept up. Benazin’s first 
act was to seize twelve French traders and carry them 
off into the interior ; his next, to attempt the capture of the 
factories at Kotonou by force. The attack was, however, 
repulsed, though not without great difficulty, and the King 
then attempted to take Porto Novo, another French settle- 
ment, which was finally invested by a force of two thousand 
Amazons and four thousand men. Here, however, Benazit 
was again unsuccessful, and finally he fell back on his 
capital, making the recall of M. Bayol an excuse for 4 
cessation of hostilities. The French then tried to make 
terms, and sent an emissary to Abomey with six thousand 
francs’ worth of presents; but without much result, owing 
partly to the character of their Ambassador, a Negro 
trader of no standing. Still anxious, however, to come to 
terms, they sent a certain M. Siciliano to Abomey t0 


success attended their efforts. 


garrison had been withdrawn from Kotonou. But, 


the mercy of the King of Dahomey was to paralyse 





European Power which abolishes them will deserve well of 
emankind. When the King’s army has raided a neigh- 


trade ; and, therefore, yet another plan had to be adopted. 
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gh troops were sent out, and it was determined there 


Fre : 
an attempt made to carry the war into the 

ae souster, o marching three divisions from 
‘rhydab, Grand Popo, and Porto Novo, respectively. 
This seems, as far as can be gathered, the present in- 
etion of the French. What is likely to come of the 
attempt must remain a matter of doubt, but the diffi- 
culties that lie in the way of an advance are very 
t, They are thus summarised by Mr. Crouch :-— 
Pris always difficult to predict the issue of a conflict, 
however insignificant; but, if the French are bent on 
reaching Abomey and punishing the King in his own 
capital, they will find the task no easy one. Apart from 
the fighting-powers of the men-soldiers and Amazons, by 
no means to be despised even by European forces, 
Abomey is equally well protected by wmules of un- 
healthy malarial district between it and the coast, 
and by the great Agrimé swamp, which even in the 
season is very difficult to cross. The French may 
come to realise the difficulties of the task and abandon 
their project ; but if they are really in earnest, one of 
their most formidable opponents will prove to be this 
at natural barrier before the capital of Dahomey.” 
If the French are to overcome these obstacles, they 
will have to spend four or five millions sterling. If 
they do not, they will be still more openly defied by the 
King of Dahomey. The prospect is not a pleasant one, 
looked at from any point of view, and we can only say 
again that the one thing we hope the French will not do 
is to make war on the cheap. They will -find themselves, 
if they do, compelled to send so many conscripts, that the 
Republic will lose peasant votes by the hundred thousand. 





DEMOCRACY AND COLONIAL FINANCE. 


Yigg are few things more misleading to a traveller 
than his first impressions of the prosperity and con- 
dition of a Colony. Familiar with Old World States and 
cities, he is surprised, even overawed, by the amazing 
rapidity with which stately towns and vigorous com- 
munities leap straight into existence. On the shores of 
the exquisite harbours of Sydney, or Auckland, or Welling- 
ton, he finds an almost comical reproduction of European 
life; for costly harbours and wharves, public buildings of a 
grandiose sort, innumerable race-courses, railways, and the 
electric light, are features of all self-respecting Colonial 
cities. Thousands of miles away from Australasia, across 
the illimitable Pacific, in the twin infant-States of Oregon 
and Washington, such striking towns as Portland, Tacoma, 
or Seattle, inspire an equal amazement. Here, in a region 
of half-explored mountains and forest-strewn coasts, 
and amid an almost unpeopled land, vast hotels, im- 
mense and ever-expanding railway systems, and luxurious 
steamers put to shame the boasted resources of our 
venerable communities. Such is the energy and wealth of 
the adventurers, so restless and unceasing the toil, that 
the marvellous flower-trick of the Asiatic juggler seems to 
be parodied on a gigantic scale, and cities, railways, com- 
merce, to burst into maturity with all the swiftness of the 
juggler’s rose. Everywhere the common talk is of vast 
fortunes lost and won; of mountains of solid gold and 
silver; of patriarchal millionaires whose estates are princi- 
palities, and their flocks and herds legion; of a general 
prosperity which is shared by all. Amid such surroundings, 

€ imagination is led captive, and the European, familiar 
only with countries where centuries of accumulation have 
been the condition precedent of expenditure, fails to dis- 
cern that these splendid enterprises are a mortgage, and 
often a reckless mortgage, on the future. In America cer- 
tainly, in Australasia probably, the possibilities are rich ; 
yet in the future, a dozen at present unfelt obstacles may 
eventually frustrate or tarnish the brilliant speculations 
of to-day. The permanent influence of extreme climates 
on the Anglo-Saxon race, labour questions, the real 
extent of mineral and agricultural resources, the existence 
of convenient and adequate markets,—these are some 
of the factors in the problem whose value can only be 
tested by time and experience. Meantime, the transient 
spectator hears only of unparalleled resources, of the 





freedom and exuberant life of young democracies; and in 
the general intoxication he confuses political with economic 
conditions of prosperity, overlooks the inversion of the old | 
order of economy, and forgets that money is being spent | 
all around which has never been earned, and that indebted- 


ness is growing up to an alarming degree. He sees no 
pauperism, and straightway assumes that a democratic 
order eliminates the chance of poverty. He hears of the 
gold and silver treasures of Mount Morgan and Broken 
Hill, and he believes the natural resources are illimitable ; 
while the daily boasting he encounters of freedom and 
equality leads him to think himself landed in some sheltered 
haven of political virtue and economy. 

These charming dreams are, however, too apt to be 
dispelled by a larger observation, and by contact and con- 
versation with the most thoughtful and candid of the. 
inhabitants. Complaints of jobbery, wastefulness, incom-. 
petence, and corruption, are too frequent to be ignored, 
and after a period of hesitation, the confession has to be 
made that democracies are but one-sided affairs after all, 
and no great advance towards political perfection. 

There are perhaps no more typical instances of this 
truth, than the Colonies of Victoria and New Zealand. 
Both have been richly endowed by Nature, and if Victoria. 
can boast the great city of Melbourne, and rich resources: 
both pastoral and mineral, the two islands of New Zealand 
enjoy an admirable climate, scenery of the most surpassing 
charm and variety, a sufficient store of gold and coal, and’ 
an agricultural prosperity of a very high order. The in- 
habitants of either Colony share with a great many other 
communities the belief that their own is “the freest 
country on earth.” All the best recognised Radical 
panaceas are respected and enforced; every citizen has a 
vote; political life is so open to all comers that the more 
self-respecting are apt to hold aloof from it ; the system of. 
primary education is excellent ; and no ecclesiastical Estab-- 
lishment shocks the feelings of the Protestant Noncon- 
formist, or afflicts the purse of the thrifty Agnostic. 

Yet in these rival paradises of the working man, the 
trail of the serpent is, alas! perceptible : and it happens in 
this wise. Political theorists are apt to overlook the fact 
that the cruder a society, the more eager it is to imitate, 
and the less capable it is of self-restraint. Now, universal’ 
suffrage in Victoria and New Zealand throws the final poli- 
ticalauthority among a large and shifting mass of ignorant 
beings, who are constantly being recruited by fresh-comers 
from England and elsewhere. These arbiters of new 
destinies bring with them, together with an innocence of 
previous political responsibility, a good many unsound and 
undesirable ideas. They are accustomed to the habits and 
facilities of old and wealthy States, and they desire then 
in their new homes. Old settlers who have borne the 
heat of the day, are more patient and wiser, and prefer 
steady progress. The proletariat at large, however, is 
impatient ; they see fortunes the owners of which were, 
within a short memory, no richer than the poorest; the- 
old gold-digging fever has left its legacy behind in the 
shape of a universal weakness for gambling; but above 
all, the new-comers have been attracted to the Antipodes by 
the hope of high wages, and high wages they mean to have. 
Apparent social equality, free education, paid Members of 
Parliament, are all good in their way, but exorbitant wages: 
are best of all, and the man who secures them for the 
people, secures for his party a majority at the polls, 
A spirited policy, ambitious railway or harbour schemes, 
constant loans the bulk of which will go in wages,—these 
are the aims of the enlightened voter; and as he holds the 
scales, he usually gets what he wants. Practically, there 
are no political questions of momentous importance to be 
discussed in Colonial Assemblies, and the rise and fall of 
Ministries may be summed up in one word, “ Loans.” 

With a population scarcely larger than that of Devon- 
shire, the policy of loans has provided New Zealand with 
a public debt of some £38,000,000—apart from provincial 
borrowings—some useful and some quite useless railways,. 
an exaggerated supply of harbours, two of which, New 
Plymouth and Gisborne, are notoriously of ill-fame, and 
other conveniences of a costly sort. Victoria, on the other 
hand, with a white population under 1,200,000 in number, 
has lately touched an indebtedness of £40,000,000, and by- 
way of burning the candle at both ends, indulges in a 
severe Protective system. Melbourne absorbs more than 
one-third of the population of the State, and to bolster up 
its manufactures and bloated growth, the corn-owners and 
farmers of Victoria are made to suffer. For Protection 
means high wages for the urban folk, and their numerical 
superiority allows the people of Melbourne to lead captive 
their more luckless brethren up-country. 

In the present all goes well. The Victorian credit is 
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good enough to get what it needs from the London 
market, and a lavish outlay of public money both satisfies 
the greedy maw of the Victorian working man and attracts 
immigrants from other less favoured Colonies where loan- 
money is less plentiful. It is a curious piece of irony that 
the very class which has helped on the financial mis- 
fortunes of New Zealand is now steadily abandoning her 
for Victoria, leaving the burden of public debt, piled up 
largely for its own profit, to be suffered by the luckless 
owners of property. The readiness of a democratic body 
to incur heavy responsibilities, coupled with its eagerness 
to shift them to other shoulders from the moment that 
the burden grows irksome, is one of the most real dangers 
of modern times, and one which is fully and unmistakably 
to be observed at work on the other side of the globe. 
There, class selfishness and improvidence may be seen to 
be, not the peculiar characteristic of aristocratic and 
semi-feudal societies, but a vice written large on the 
most popular forms of polity. Province strives with 
province, and town with town, for a share of the 
spoils of the State. If the North Island of New 
Zealand needs a railway for its inner communications, 
the South Island must be soothed with expenditure 
on some cherished scheme; this district or that must be 
encouraged by an advance, or else some land “ boom” or 
other device is to be engineered by a judicious outlay. 
While in the United States of America the greater wealth, 
the longer period of settlement, and the possession of vast 
resources still untouched, throw speculation into private 
hands, the scantier populations and political circumstances 
of Australia and New Zealand thrust the State into the 
unfortunate position above described. Democracies so 
crude, so ill-leavened with experience and principle, so void 
of checks to selfishness and wayward impulse, as those of 
Australasia, fail in some of the highest qualities which 
engender commercial and financial prosperity. Yet it is 
only fair to point out how largely the evil has been 
furthered by the reckless facility with which the capital of 
London has been placed, and will again be placed, 
at the beck and call of Colonies imperfectly able to 
bear their existing load of debt. Before the English 
market was closed to them, the freedom with which the 
New Zealand banks squandered the millions of capital 
obtained by them seems incredible and demoralising. To 
use the words of eye-witnesses, money was literally forced 
on the customers ; there were families who lived in affluence 
on no capital except what the banks advanced, and large 
estates and establishments were formed by persons who 
were practically insolvent, or had never possessed any 
fortunes. To-day, rigid economy is painfully teaching 
the New Zealanders, as some day it will be the lesson of 
the Victorians, that to pledge the future to the hilt isa 
temporary and evanescent joy. Expenditure on public 
works is attractive, and may be remunerative; but the 
success of the venture depends on the prudence and the 
economy with which the outlay is made. And the 
gist of the whole matter, as regards the democracy 
of New Zealand in the recent past, and of Victoria in 
the immediate present, is, that its expenditure has 
not been marked either by prudence or economy. The 
experiences of the one to-day will be that of the other 
to-morrow. The halcyon days of borrowing are short; 
then comes the stoppage of public works, the shrinking of 
private expenditure ; taxation presses with crushing weight 
on all forms of property; no new capital comes into the 
country; the number of persons on whom the burden of 
the debt falls grows smaller and smaller, and disaster 


- overhangs all. Meantime, the light-hearted son of toil 


flits to happier lands, ready by his vote and influence to 
lay waste fresh pastures. Such is the story of New 
Zealand ; such threatens to be the destiny of Victoria. 








PROGRESS AND STAGNATION. 

ORD DERBY, in his speech at the Liverpool School 

of Science, was not, in our opinion, as happy as usual 

in his diagnosis of the conditions under which mankind 
are moving forward in their conquest of the world of matter. 
“The general experience of the world hitherto,” said Lord 
Derby, “has been that brilliant but brief epochs of advance 
have been followed by long intervals of stagnation, and some- 
times even of retrogression.” Retrogression, he went on to 
say, is not likely, but “stagnation is quite possible.” To this 





. 4 eg 
view we must oppose a direct negative. We d ‘ 

there is any likelihood of stagnation either in the eae 
as regards the practical application of knowledge to rr ve 
and industries of life. Lord Derby’s conclusion ig based ae 
a false analogy. We admit that in the past there have Pot 
recurring periods of stagnation and activity, but we deny th “ 
this must be expected to be the rule of the future, And me 
this very good reason,—the conditions are entirely different te 


If we look at the history of the world, we shall see that til] 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the secret of progres 
by which knowledge is not merely kept alive, but made to ng 
minate, never belonged to more than a strictly limited number 
of people. The Egyptians and the Phenicians Possessed it 
once, but it soon died out in them,—the soil being, as it were, 
exhausted by the enormous crop at first produced. "The seeds 
of progress planted in the Far East proved also incapable of de. 
velopment. When, however, they were transplanted to Greece 
they became at once vitalised, and spread thence throughout 
Southern Europe and Western Asia, gathering vigour in the 
process. Though the Hebrews gave the civilised world its Te. 
ligion, it was from Greece alone that material progress came, 
Rome learnt the lesson of civilisation from Hellas, and when 
the barbarians and internal corruption ‘had destroyed the 
Roman power, the Greek spirit—made living again by that 
strangest of human movements which we call the Renaig. 
sance—once more awakened men’s minds to the sense that it 
was their business to make themselves truly masters of the 
earth on which they are placed. But throughout these 
stages of advance the communities in which the seed of 
progress were grown were small in size. The Greeks, 
who thought and studied, were a microscopic people, and 
the true Romans—that is, those capable of culture—were 
hardly more numerous. Again, even after Italy had 
spread the new learning to France, Spain, Germany, and 
England, only a comparatively few people were in the pos. 
session of the fruits of knowledge. Not until the end of 
the seventeenth century, when we may estimate that there 
were something like ten million educated persons in existence, 
had the area of cultivation become large enough to prevent 
recurrent periods of stagnation. Up till then, there had only 
been, as it were,a single acre fit for tillage, and, naturally 
enough, it could not be made to produce a good yield every 
generation. Now, however, it is possible to have something 
like a rotation of crops, and this provides an effective 
preservative against periods of stagnation. Instead of ten 
millions of educated persons, we have, including America, 
nearly a hundred millions possessed of the machinery of 
thought, and these one hundred millions are scattered over 
the whole face of the globe—in America, Africa, and 
Australia, as well as in Hurope—and under a thousand 
different conditions, social, political, and climatic. But 
the result of having ten or twelve separate types of civili- 
sation, all belonging to the races which feel the impulse 
towards progress, is greatly to stimulate the aggregate 
intellect of mankind. For instance, while the inventiveness 
or the scientific imagination of the people of England 
may be getting exhausted for a time, the processes of 
thought are being quickened across the Atlantic. But 
when a discovery is made in America, it is immediately 
transplanted to England; and since transplantation, in 
the region of ideas as of fruits, stimulates and strengthens, 
the result is a fresh advance in the country which seemed 
temporarily asleep. Take the following example. England 
produced Darwin, and Germany, though at that moment not 
specially conspicuous for scientific discoveries, at once showed 
herself receptive to his ideas. There they fructified in pro- 
fusion, and as a result we are now importing German scientific 
teachings, and are thereby producing a fresh crop in England. 
The conditions of modern civilisation, in fact, render stagnation 
most improbable. It may happen, no doubt, that occasionally 
the world will be for many years without a Joule or a Darwin; 
but this is not stagnation. All along the line there will con- 
tinue to be material progress, and progress at an increasing 
ratio, Thatthe more a human being knows, the more he adds 
to his knowledge, is only natural. As “creation widens in 
man’s view,” he discovers new subjects for thought and 
investigation. The discovery of the law of gravity, and of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat, and of the electric currents 
have opened long vistas of potential knowledge to the 
inquirer of the future, While man was ignorant of the world 
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in which he lives, he thought it a circumscribed prison, the | 


four walls of which were almost within his touch. Now he 
jnows that if a prison, it is practically a limitless one, and 
that there are an infinite series of secret chambers only waiting 
his exploration, and out of which his domain may be indefinitely 
increased. 

It must not be supposed, however, that because we do not think 
it possible that a period of stagnation can be produced by in- 
ternal causes, we therefore consider our European civilisation 
beyond all risks of destruction. On the contrary, we hold it 
to be quite within the bounds of possibility that it may perish, 
just as the Roman world did, in a flood of militant barbarism. 
We have not the slightest desire to declare that our civilisa- 
tion will be destroyed from outside, but we differ entirely 
from the notion that it cannot be. We hold with Lord 
Wolseley, who has seen the Chinese and seen them at war, that 
the Mongolian race is quite capable, under certain easily con- 
ceivable circumstances, of overrunning Continental Europe, 
of stamping out our progressive civilisation, and of estab- 
lishing their own cast-iron, immovable polity in its stead. 
That they will actually do this is, we grant, unlikely enough ; 
put it is absurd to speak as if it would be impossible for them 
todoso. It isnot difficult to demonstrate the existence of this 
possibility. The population of China is at least 300 millions. 
This was the computation of the Marquis Tseng, though the 
French authorities say 381 millions, and Professor Legge, the 
Professor of Chinese in the University of Oxford, declares that 
400 millions is nearer the true number. But the former one 
provides an utterly inexhaustible reservoir of fighting men who 
can learn to use weapons of precision as well as Europeans: 
who are as industrious and as ingenious as beavers, who are 
perfectly obedient to orders, who 2~ quite fearless as regards 
death, not merely when a condition of mental exaltation, 
but habitually, and who would not mutiny, no matter what 
their hardships, unless prevented from gambling. If, as Lord 
Wolseley says, this population ever awakes, produces Generals, 
and determines not to let itself be excluded from all the 
best places of the earth, it will be impossible to withstand it. 
The Chinese would not, of course, overrun Europe like Napo- 
leon, but their silent, steady pressure would be quite irresistible. 
Inch by inch they would appropriate the Western civilised 
world. Even now, when the Chineseare for all practical purposes 
dormant, it is difficult for the Russians to prevent them filling 
up the provinces of the Amoor. What, then, would be the 
result, if they once adopted a forward policy? Their advance 
would be like that of the Lemmings in Norway, except that 
they would know how to take ship, and so would find the sea 
no obstacle. If Russia, necessarily the first victim, were con- 
quered, and the Chinese, wearing some horrible veneer of 
civilisation, were to establish themselves in Poland, the rest of 
Continental Europe would soon succumb, and we should then 
see Lord Wolseley’s Battle of Armageddon between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Mongolian realised. If the English were 
beaten, civilisation as we know it must die out, for progress 
is the one thing of which the Chinaman is incapable. 
No doubt this moral eclipse would not last for ever, for 
Providence does not intend mankind either to perish, as Count 
Tolstoi desires to see them perish, or to sink back into 
permanent barbarism. At last the climatic conditions of the 
West would modify the Chinese race, and then some few germs 
of civilisation, “ spared by some chance when all beside was 
spoiled,” would begin to be cultivated and to bear fruit again, 
and little by little, and after a series of painful efforts, the 
social structure would be raised once more from the ground, 
Into this dim future it is not, however, worth while to peer, 
especially as we may hope that even if the Battle of Armageddon 
has to be fought between us and the Chinese, it may be 
the English-speaking peoples who will win. If they do, 
the destruction of the rest of Europe will not be an irre- 
parable loss, for Providence seems already to have decreed that 
civilisation in the twenty-first century shall practically be 
Anglo-Saxon. 





TALKING BIRDS. 
HERE isa marked distinction between the call-notes of 
birds, which are hereditary and invariable, and the song, 


Which is an accomplishment, the result of effort and practice, 


even in those kinds which sing when free and wild. Most 
people who have reared a young thrush or blackbird will have 
noticed that as soon as the wild birds begin to sing in early 


spring, the tame bird imitates, and reproduces by degrees, the 
same notes. The song of our canaries, which in their own 
country is so poor that they have been said not to sing at all, 
has been learnt entirely from the goldfinches and linnets which 
have shared their cages; though the vocal organs which the 
canary had but did not: use, are so superior to those of its 
teachers that it has now learnt to outsing them both. 
Among birds, as well as men, there are non-progressive races 
which are indifferent to “ self-improvement,” and never try to 
learn a song of their own, much less imitate the voices of 
other birds or of men. But the desire to gain new notes is 
very much more common than most people imagine, and we 
believe there are at least twenty kinds which are able to 
reproduce even the complex forms of articulate human 
speech. Aristotle mentions an Indian parrot which could 
talk, and “when it drank wine was somewhat improper” 
(dxoraororepov), habits and language which it had picked up, no 
doubt, from Phenician sailors. But the most accomplished 
talker of Indian birds is the Mynah, a handsome purple- 
black bird, with a short tail, orange beak and legs, and 
bright yellow ear-flaps, which run round to the back of 
its head like a broad collar. It is a bold, lively bird, with a 
mellow song and whistle of its own. Its power of reproducing 
human speech is wonderful, and it exhibits the greatest 
anxiety that the tones shall be correct, repeating them softly 
to itself with its head on one side, and then shouting out the 
words. In the insect-house at the Zoo there is a fine old 
mynah, who was “deposited” in 1883. While a visitor is 
examining the Indian moths coming out of their cocoons, he 
may hear behind him a thoughtful cough, and then “ Hulloa !” 
shouted with startling suddenness. It is the mynah, anxious 
to be friendly, and to begin a conversation. The Hindoo 
traders in the bazaars avail themselves of the mynah’s services 
in a curious way. They teach it to pronounce the holy name 
of ‘Rama; and while its master’s thoughts are on earthly 
things intent, the bird compounds for the neglect by shouting 
incessantly the name of the god, and texts in honour of his 
power. If the poet Ovid’s Indian parrot finds its way, as he 
hoped, to the paradise of birds, and there, 
“ Convertit volucres in sua verba pias,” 

it must surely meet the mynahs there also. 

Another bird which talks better than most, and whistles 
better than any, is the Piping Crow. It is a lively black-and- 
white bird, as large as a rook, but far more elegant in form. 
Several specimens inhabit the Zoological Gardens; but the 
best is in the western aviary, where he whistles “ Merrily 
danced the Quaker” in tones like a flute. 

The American Blue Jay, a most brilliant creature, flushing 
with hues of emerald and turquoise, is an admirable mimic of 
many sounds, even of the human voice. Wilson speaks of 
one “which had all the tricks and loquacity of a parrot; 
pilfered all it could conveniently carry off, answered to its 
name with great sociability when called upon, and could 
articulate a number of words pretty distinctly.” Our English 
jays can also talk; and magpies, especially if kept in good 
health and spirits by being allowed partial freedom, soon pick 
up words. Jackdaws and the American crow can also be 
taught to talk. But in all the crow tribe, except the piping 
crow, the reproduction of human speech seems to be more a 
trick of mimicry than an effort to acquire a substitute for 
song. Parrots, mynahs, and some cockatoos take infinite 
pains to learn correctly and increase their stock of phrases. 
But the magpie or jay mimics what it finds easy, and 
takes no further trouble. Even the raven seldom has many 
words at command, though, owing to its deep, resonant voice 
and imposing size, it attracts far more attention than a 
chattering jay. The raven is the largest creature except man 
that can “ talk,” and fancy and superstition have naturally exag- 
gerated its powers. Still, the speech of the raven has a depth 
and solemnity which that of no other bird obtains, and whether 
in boding utterances like those attributed to the ravens of 
“Barnaby Rudge” or Edgar Allen Poe, or in plain business 
like the raven in the mews in Guildford Street, which used to 
say, “ Ostler, here’s a gentleman,” when a customer arrived, 
its powers are generally marked and recorded. We knew 
a fine bird, belonging to a “statesman” in Northumber- 
land, that would say, “Poor old Ralph!” or call the collie 
dog in the exact tones used by its master. But the crow 
tribe, though as clever as the parrots, are not so easily 





domesticated, and their beaks and tongues are less well 
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suited for the musical sounds of human speech. Most of the 
‘parrots, and some cockatoos and macaws, have both the 
mental and physical gifts necessary to make them excel in 
talking. Parrots of all classes have fleshy tongues, moistened 
with saliva, and the arched beak provides a substitute for our 
palate and teeth. They have also wide nostrils, and their 
natural voices are loud enough and strong enough to equal 
the volume of buman speech. In disposition they are highly 
imitative. Cockatoos are almost like monkeys in mimicking 
men. For instance, if you bow to them, they will make 
elaborate bows. If you put your head on one side, they 
will often do so too. But with many parrots the desire to 
learn new sounds is not, we think, a mere trick of mimicry, 
‘but the desire to possess a song,—an accomplishment with 
which to please, identical in kind with the motive which 
prompts the young of singing-birds to learn their parents’ 
notes, or, in the case of the canary, to learn and improve upon 
a song, not their own, which they have transmitted to their 
posterity. 

The following account of the development of the talking 
power in a young parrot of which we have seen much lately, 
is, we submit, a strong confirmation of this view. Our in- 
formant is a lady whose sympathies are by no means limited 
to parrots, as the context will show; and her observations are 
wholly reliable:—“ We bought ‘ Barry,’” she writes, “when 
+he was quite young, before his feathers were fully grown; and 
we had him about a year before he began to talk. Then he 
began to make very odd noises, as if he were trying to say 
words, but could not quite do it. Now he constantly learns 
mew words and sentences, and early in the morning I hear 
-him practising them over to himself, exactly as owr babies used 
to do in the early morning hours in bed. If he improves as 


much in the next ten years as he has in the last, he should be 
Able to recite a poem if we teach him.” There is no reason 


why a parrot should not continue to increase his stock of 
phrases as he grows older, if the supposition that he looks 
upon it as an accomplishment for which he is in some way the 
better, is correct. The butcher-bird, for instance, and the 
sedge-warbler do not rest satisfied with learning their own 
notes, but often learn and reproduce the notes of other birds 
in great perfection. The mocking-bird, which, like the 
sedge-warbler, has a fine song of its own, does the same. 
But the parrot has an advantage in being very long-lived and 
constantly in human company. The young parrot mentioned 


“before gave an excellent instance of the association in its mind 


of words with things. Before it could talk, it was friendly 
with a kitten which used to enter its cage. This kitten was 
sent away, and for a year there was not another in the house. 
‘Then a grey Persian kitten was bought, and when introduced 
to the parrot was at once addressed as ‘ Kitty,’ a word he had 
hardly heard since the departure of the other. The correctness 
of parrots’ imitation, the result, no doubt, of their careful 
practice, is remarkable. A lady of the Dutch Conrt, visiting 
the palace in the wood at the Hague soon after the death of 
the late Queen of Holland, was startled by hearing the Queen’s 
voice exactly reproduced. It was a white cockatoo that had 
‘been a great pet of hers, which was in a corner of the room. 
Parrots have no exclusive liking for the English language. 
They learn German, French, and Dutch quite easily. Another 
parrot at the Hague went through part of the Lord’s Prayer 


. in Dutch at an afternoon party, with other fragments of its 


mistress’s devotions, which it had heard when in her room: 
All small white and sulphur cockatoos seem to say, “ Kipper 
crou” when they want their heads scratched. We have 
translated it, “Scratch a poll;” but it is probably puve parrot 
‘language. Go up to any cockatoo and say this to him, at the 
same time holding the hand well above his head, and he will 
probably answer, and gradually lower his head and crest to 
allow you to gently ruffle the feathers the wrong way. Macaws 
do not seem to understand cockatoo language; but the grey 
parrots often use much the same sound. It seems to be a 
call-note, expressing their willingness to make friends and be 
petted. 

“Ts the talking of birds due to mental or physical causes P ” 
is a question often asked. In the first place, no doubt, it is 
due to the disposition of the bird. Some parrots and cockatoos 
never learn to talk, though their organs of speech differ in no 
way from those of others that do. They seem to be without 
the imitative bias, like the hawks which have curved beaks 
and thick tongues, but are equally silent. But where the 





aa, 
disposition to mimic is present, physical causes limit or widen 
the birds’ powers. Parrots and the crow tribe are both imi. 
tative, but the parrots’ beaks and tongues are more sniteq for 
imitating human speech, just as the raven, with his high. 
arched beak and big throat excels the jay. Other birds with 
still less suitable organs, such as the sedge-warbler, though 
excellent mimics, cannot reproduce human speech at all 
There seems no reason why parrots, if they would breeq ni 
confinement, should not teach their accomplishments to their 
young ones as the canaries have done theirs. Perhaps in time 
the experiment may be made. 





PUBLIC DINNERS. 


OUBTLESS it is safer to quarrel with a public dinner 
than with one’s private bread-and-butter; but even in 
the case of the former, it would perhaps be better for the 
guest to look upon every invitation to public feasting as his 
own individual calamity, and to go, if necessary, whither he ig 
bidden, in that chastened frame of mind that is prepared 
rather to endure than to enjoy. It is natural, however, that 
this policy should fail to commend itself to those whose busi. 
ness, position, or misfortune makes them frequent recipients 
of this doubtful hospitality, and we have a very sincere 
sympathy for the Rev. Harry Jones, who, in the pages of the 
National Review, advocates some reform in the conduct of 
public festivities, for he would seem to have been a constant 
victim of the infliction in its worst possible shape,—the Politica] 
dinner. Briefly stated, his complaints are these: that at such 
gatherings one rarely likes what one is offered to eat, and never 
is offered what one likes to drink; that the guests are ill. 
assorted; that the speakers are too prolix, and often 
inaudible ; that the seating of the company is sometimes 
invidious, and the attendance upon t always inadequate; and 
finally—oh, shame upon our want of civilisation !—there are no 
finger-glasses. After some speeches one would like to wash 
one’s hands a good deal. We confess that the complainant 
has much reason in this and in his other indictments; but at 
the same time we do not think that he distinguishes suff. 
ciently between the various forms of public feasting, and that 
he expects too much in looking for the same measure of 
enjoyment in them all. 

Some of the festivities that he mentions hardly come under 
the head of public dinners at all. They are sumptuous feasts 
given by the private hospitality of Corporations and Societies 
to their friends among the general public, and as such they 
are beyond criticism. Of this nature are the City dinners, or the 
Academy and Literary banquets. Others, like Regimental and 
School dinners, are simply family gatherings. These dinners, 
while they have the general aim of promoting pleasure by good 
eating in congenial company, are necessarily particular in their 
guests. Whereas the public dinners properly so called, such 
as Political or Charity dinners, are much more general in the 
company invited, and aim at one particular end, the pleasure of 
the guests being but a secondary consideration. The badness 
of these entertainments varies a good deal, according to the 
price of the ticket of invitation, and one cannot expect to be 
as well-fed for half-a-guinea as for two: the badness of the 
speeches varies according to some other law, as yet undis- 
coverable, and is not to be remedied by increased expen- 
diture. But it is hardly fair to compare even the best 
managed and most costly of these gatherings to such 
a luxurious entertainment as a City dinner. Who does 
not remember Thackeray’s description of a City dinner? 
When “ Mr. Spec” partook of the hospitality of the Honour- 
able Company of the Bellows-Menders in their splendid hall 
in Marrow-Pudding Lane; when two thousand pints of turtle 
soup floated in a vast tureen ; when Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego warbled sweet and appropriate ditties; when Mr. 
Chisel roared out the toasts, and the Minister for the Red- 
Tape and Sealing-Wax Office returned thanks on behalf of the 
Government in an immortal speech. To-day the civic feasts 
are shorn of half their glories; sadly dwindled is the 
stature of Gog and Magog; gone are the three children, 
sweet singers of Israel; and the rich green sea—two 
thousand pints of it—upon which the islands of Calipash 
and Calipee so generously floated, has given place to an 
inferior liquid, the product of that delusive beast, the Mock- 
Turtle. Nevertheless, the City banquet is still abundant 1 
quantity and rich in quality; the halls of the City Fathers are 
as splendid, and even more venerable than before; and their 
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hospitality is still an unmixed joy to those who can find a 
pleasure in eating for eating’s sake. That there are not 
many such nowadays, is due to the decay of that ancient and 
respectable vice, gluttony. But without being greedy, one 
may still take some pleasure in one’s food; and in the public 
dinner, either charitable or political, that pleasure is lamentably 
wanting. One is free to console oneself with the reflection that 
one is there for a worthier and more noble purpose than mere 
eating, but that reflection does not make cold soup and fiery 
‘sherry more palatable. Even when that uncomfortable prelude 
+o the real business of the evening is over, when the tables have 
been cleared and the waiter, who till then has systematically 
neglected one’s wants, hovers around with most delicate atten- 
tions, and solicits tips with persuasively up-turned palm and 
the intimation that he is “not coming back any more, 
‘Sir;” when one’s bodily wants are supposed to have been 
‘satisfied, and one is embarked on a flow of soul and 
feast of reascen; even then there are as many drawbacks 
to the enjoyments of that intellectual festivity as to that 
of the festivity that went before. In the first place, it 
has become an almost universal custom to smoke on these 
‘occasions. Now, the fumes of a hundred cigars or so, added 
‘to the stale and lingering odours that lurk behind when the 
dinner has departed, create an atmosphere which must be 
felt in order to be realised. Then there is an annoying want 
of proportion in the length of the speeches: the eloquent 
‘statesman whose speech may be the chief attraction of the 
evening, discourses for a short ten minutes, while some un- 
fortunate nobody babbles nervously for nearly an hour, simply 
because he does not know how to leave off. Finally, one does 
not always know who is speaking, why he is speaking, or what 
he is speaking about. As Mr. Jones justly observes, these 
last drawbacks might be easily remedied, and there is no reason 
why they should not be. We are inclined to doubt, however, 
whether any reform would make a political or a charity dinner 
a really pleasurable function: the combination of dining with 
political discussion or appeals for charitable subscriptions may 
be advisable, may even be necessary, but it is obvious that the 
most important factor of that combination will receive the 
most consideration, and that the other will suffer in conse- 
‘quence. 


Before committing ourselves to any definite opinion on the 
subject, it is well to take lawyers’ advice; and in this case we 
cannot be better advised than by that learned lawyer and 
Judge, Lord Stowell. “Sir,” said Lord Stowell, who was 
apparently consulted by Mr. Croker as to the benefit derived 
from public dinners, “I approve of the dining system; it 
puts people in good-humour, and makes them agree when they 
otherwise might not,—a dinner lubricates business.” Against 
that judicial sentence there is no appeal; otherwise we might 
urge that all dinners are not equally provocative of good- 
humour, and that, though they may make people agree with 
each other, they do not always agree with the people them- 
‘selves. We may suppose, however, that that is the main 
idea of the public dinner,—to lubricate business (O learned 
Judge! we thank thee for that word). That is to say, that 
in the case of the great body of guests, an appeal is 
made, not from Philip drunk to Philip sober, but from 
Philip sober—from Philip fasting, let us say, to Philip 
full. The latter is less disposed to be critical, and more 
inclined to applause and charity. Secondly, in the case 
of the speakers, the process of lubrication is more obviously 
apparent in the wine that loosens their tongues and 
enourages them to speak out of the fullness of their 
knowledge. Whether speakers are rendered more persuasive 
and their hearers less critical by such dinners as are 
now in vogue, remains a moot question. At any rate, any 
reform that would tend to make the process of lubrication 
more palatable to those concerned, must at the same time make 
it more efficacious, and for that reason should be warmly 
encouraged. Such reforms as are proposed by Prebendary 
Jones seem not only very sensible but very feasible, with the 
exception of the one destined to limit each separate speech to 
a certain maximum of time. In the first place, it would be 
unreasonable and undesirable to expect the same length of 
discourse from every speaker, from the unpractised proposer 
of the toast, and the fluent and hardened orator with whose 
name that toast has been coupled; and in the second place, 

‘it would be impossible to enforce such a rule against the will of 
the audience, who might possibly be anxious that some gentle- 





man should continue his remarks. At the risk of seeming 
frivolous, we should be inclined to suggest that the speeches 
should be delivered during the dinner itself, and not after it, 
each speech occupying the same length of time as one course. 
Thus, while devouring their fish, the guests might well listen 
to some one who returns thanks for the toast drunk to the 
Navy ; or the Chancellor of the Exchequer might appropriately 
unfold his policy while his hearers discuss a vol-au-vent a la 
Financiére. No speaker would be likely to encroach upon 
the time of another, if his speech prevented and debarred him 
from his own dinner. We cannot think of any other emen- 
dation, except that there should be no dinner at all,—or such 
a dinner as is indulged in by actors upon the stage. Indeed, 
there is an element of unreality and false pretence in 
all this make-believe of feasting, that would be far more 
appropriately accompanied by the gilt, wineless goblets 
and pasteboard viands that make so brave a show upon the 
table of the stage, than by real food and drink that are 
generally followed by pains upon the morrow. We talk cheer- 
fully of killing the fatted calf; but what insipid and tasteless 
cheer does veal afford! We pretend that we have come to- 
gether to feast and rejoice ; but it is but an excuse,—an excuse 
for the opportunity of making heard our own or our friends’ 
voices. 





A WORD AGAINST GOLF. 

HE conquest of England by the specially Scotch game of 
Golf is now as complete as the conquest of Scotland by 
the specially English game of Football. Mr. Horace Hutchin- 
son, the leading literary exponent of the game, and Mr. John 
Ball, who, by carrying off the “open” championship a few 
weeks ago, vindicated his claim to be regarded as its most 
eminent practitioner, are both Englishmen, and as a rule play 
on English greens. Mr. Ball’s victory is evidently looked 
upon in Scotland as a national defeat second only to that of 
Falkirk, and next year when the championship is contended 
for at St. Andrews, a great patriotic rally will be made in the 
hope of scoring a second Bannockburn. No doubt there will 
be ups and downs in the fortunes of this war as of 
every other. But the circumstance that England has not 
only been conquered by golf, but, in the person of Mr. 
Ball, has conquered it in turn, renders absolutely certain 
its nationalisation and spread on this side of the Sol- 
way. Englishmen, who lately discovered, alike to their 
delight and to their surprise, that their rural scenery is 
almost the finest in Europe, have also of late found out the 
long stretches of hitherto non-utilised turf in the vicinity of 
their coasts or on their inland plateaux, to be at least as well 
adapted to golf as Scotch “links.” What has been done at 
Eastbourne in Sussex, at Sandwich in Kent, at Westward Ho 
in Devon, at Minehead in Somerset, at Hoylake in Cheshire, 
and at Seaton Carew in Yorkshire, may be done, and doubt- 
less will be done, in a thousand other equally suitable places 
before many years are over. Besides, the game is evidently 
adapted to the temperament of the average Englishman, 
even more than to the temperament of the average Scotch- 
man. The characteristic of the Englishman is coolness, 
exhibiting itself in good-humour, pliancy of limb, and ease of 
manner; the characteristic of the Scotchman is perfervidness, 
exhibiting itself in strenuosity, in enthusiasm, and in excess—of 
application to study, of absorption in money-making, and still 
(of a Saturday night and among working men) of drinking. In 
football, perfervidness finds an admirable vent. In golf, on the 
other hand, coolness is the first requisite. The chief advices 
dinned into the ear of the novice by his professional trainer, 
such as “ Don’t press,” “Take it easy,” and “ Don’t try for 
too much,” are so many attempts to reduce coolness to 
practice. Besides, the science of golf-club making has been 
carried to such perfection, that the game can hardly be said 
to be one of force at all. The distance to which a golf-ball 
can be driven depends upon the fullness of the swing given to 
the club by which it is hit, and upon the weight of the lead in 
its head, not upon the strength of the arms that swing it. 
Englishmen are not more muscular than Scotchmen; as a 
rule, indeed, they are not so muscular. But they take to 
athletic exercises which require not so much power of muscle 
as suppleness of joint, with greater readiness. In any case, 
they have taken to golf as they have taken of late to no other 

game, even lawn-tennis not excepted. 
Now, therefore, seems the time to reckon the cost of 
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establishing golf as the national game for Englishmen. Its 
advantages, especially to middle-aged men and members of 
the too-bepitied “sedentary classes ”—how it acts as a relief 
from work and worry, how it deprives a long walk of its 
dreariness, how it conduces to longevity, how it supplies a 
subject apart from politics to talk upon—have of late been 
chanted ad nauseam. Equal justice should now be done to 
its disadvantages. One of. these has, indeed, been making 
itself heard of late, though all too faintly. The complaint 
is being muttered by the female members of English 
households, that the triumph of golf means the ruin 
of the autumn holiday. There will be no more trips to the 
Continent. The livelier seaside resorts at home, such as 
Brighton and Scarborough, the chief charm of which lies in 
gregariousness, will be deserted for small villages in the 
neighbourhood of the long stretches of turf which, as already 
said, are indispensable for the formation of golf-courses. These 
have no pier, no promenade, no band, no theatre, no concert- 
hall, no amusements, in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
men will no doubt be happy playing golf all day, and talking 
golf allevening. But what of the women and the children P 
For them, and for two months on end, it is nothing but— 

** Oh, the dreary, dreary moorland! Oh, the barren, barren shore !” 
The complaint is a perfectly just one. Golf is an essentially 
selfish, or, at all events, self-absorbing game. Above all things, 
it is and ever must be a man’s game. No doubt some girls 
of exceptional physique can be taught to play it passably. 
But taken altogether, it involves too much walking and 
too much exercise of a kind for which women are ill- 
adapted. Most golf-courses, too, now include what is termed 
“Jadies’ links.” But golf, as played there, is allowed 
even by those who play it, to be but a miserable imitation or 
duodecimo edition of the game that is played on the ordinary 
course. In any case, it does not, like most indoor games, 
or like croquet and lawn-tennis, allow of easy conversation 
between the sexes while it is being played. On the contrary, 
on greens like St. Andrews, where the etiquette of golf is 
rigorously observed, talk is forbidden while strokes are in 
contemplation. The fact is unquestionable that the triumph 
of golf in England means a reaction against the tendency— 
the profitable tendency, as it seemed—of recent years to bring 
the sexes together in all outdoor pleasures. 

The supreme advantage of golf to men of middle age is that 
for the time being it completely absorbs all their energies of 
brain and body. But what constitutes its advantage to such, 
makes it a grave danger to lads in their teens. The reign 
of athletics in England, which shows no signs of coming 
to an end, may have been regarded in too Cassandra-like 
a spirit by Mr. Herbert Spencer. But it is notorious that 
the heads of business houses groan at the time of their young 
men being so cut up by “these confounded cricket-matches,” 
and University examiners as a rule would, if they could, frown 
down boating. But the enthusiasm for golf, once it fastens 
on a young man, is infinitely more seductive and demoralising 
than the enthusiasm for any other game. There is a season 
for cricket, for football, for boating. Out of that season, the 
young man is almost compelled to stick to his books or his 
business. But to golf there is no end. It can be played 
practically the whole year round. Other games are gregarious; 
golf can be practised—and with great advantage—alone. 


There is, for example, nothing but self-discipline to prevent a. 


student from giving up to golf the morning hours which he 
ought more profitably to give to his books. One would 
like to have from the Professors of St. Andrews a full 
and candid statement in answer to such questions as: Has 
the proximity of their University to one of the finest golf- 
courses in the world been beneficial to it, or the reverse P—and: 
Do the best golfers as a rule make the best students? On this 
side of the Tweed, at all events, no addition needs to be made 
to the list of athletic passions which leave our average young 
men no time to reflect, no time to observe, no time for any 
reading but that of novels. 

The invasion of England by golf means also the appearance 
here of the camp-followers of the invader. A first visit to a 
Scotch golf-course that is even moderately popular, ought to 
any man of ordinary sensitiveness or humanity to be a most 
depressing experience. The moment he appears, he is accosted, 
or rather mobbed, by some thirty or forty miserable, weakly, 
ragged, often bare-footed lads, all shouting the question: 
“Carry your clubs, Sir?” They linger about the precincts of 
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golf club-houses, competing for the sixpence or shillin. 

that is the recognised payment for acting as “caddie,” - 
carrying a player’s clubs round the links. In defiance 
apparently, of School Boards and universal compulsion, they 
spend a considerable portion of their time in thus hunting for 
coppers; they learn to be restless, idle, and perhaps worse 
If one of these lads becomes apprenticed to a trade, the 
chances are Mr. Gladstone’s ten to one that the spirit of the 
Bedouin which has been implanted in him on the golf-course 
will revive, and that he will desert his employment for the 
precarious remuneration of the “caddie.” On some greens, 
notably those of Musselburgh and St. Andrews, the chief 
“caddies” are men. And such men! Many of them are 
dressed like scarecrows, and are, in fact, blear-eyed drunkards, 
who know golf well, but the whisky-bottle a vast deal better, 
The professional golfer—the winner of championships, the 
hero of a hundred matches—is one of Scotland’s idols. 
It is the aim of every dirty boy who haunts a green, 
to emulate him. But get into the coulisses of the game, and 
you learn that while some professional golfers are sober men, 
who work very hard to make a wretchedly poor income, two- 
thirds of them drink themselves into beggary or the grave. The 
simple truth is, that golf is associated in Scotland, as is no 
other game, with misery, drunkenness, squalor, aud the de- 
moralisation of the young belonging to the poorer classes. 
Does the naturalisation of golf in England mean the introduc- 
tion of its Scotch concomitants? If not, how is such introduc- 
tion to be avoided ? 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR : 
THE SKILLED AND THE UNSKILLED—WASHERWOMEN AND 
RAG-PICKERS—SCAMPING WORK. 
Ir appears, which is a thing I had scarcely foreseen, that 
there are differences in the world as to the advantages of 
skilled over unskilled labour, at least for women, which is an 
opinion very remarkable at this stage of the world’s history, 
in which the welkin has rung with outcries and appeals to 
heaven and earth for work for women. Most authorities, I 
am glad to think, are of accord with Mr. Gladstone in 
respect to men, that the possession of a trade or craft isa 
kind of fortune to the worker, and that no skilled and 
industrious workman is likely to want occupation. But it 
would seem that the ladies, at least of the Trade-Unions, do 
not think so. That slop-workers should be trained to sew, 
does not enter into their programme. Their opinion is, that 
not only one man or one woman is as good as another, 
but also that one kind of work is as good as another. 
Let the rag-sorters be rag-sorters still, and let Melenda 
continue to slave helpless and hopeless over her button-holes. 
“It is better,” says the lady, who appears as the champion of 
the female Trade-Unions, “that the conditions of those trades 
[rag-sorting, &c.] should be improved, than that the energy now 
spent in obtaining these results should be devoted to further 
overcrowding the ranks of skilled needlewomen by drafting 
into those ranks women at present employed in other occupa- 
tions.” That is to say that it is better to force a higher 
rate of remuneration for the meanest work than to raise 
the standing of the workers and teach them to do better. 
I do not suppose that this is really what Mrs. or Miss 
Abraham, or some greater authority behind her, means,—who 
knows very well, no doubt, that to turn a rag-sorter, even if she 
is a young woman, into a skilled needlewoman, is about as 
likely an attempt as to turn a thistle into a fig, or a bramble 
into a grape. But the rag-sorters, if they are young and 
able-bodied, might be perhaps turned into laundry-women, 
who are always in demand, and able to earn good wages;. 
and I am ready to confess that I, for one, should esteem 
infinitely more the ladies who would give themselves to the 
admirable work of effecting that transformation, than those 
who attempt the Herculean and unprofitable task of forming 
the other uninstructed poor creatures into Trade-Unions. 
Good washerwomen are as rare as good dressmakers. 
In country places where there are no great laundries in 
which washing can be executed on a large scale and by 
all manner of machinery, the unfortunate family which by bad 
luck loses its habitual washerwoman, has to go through 
many miserable experiments before it is fortunate enough to 
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find another; and even the habitual washerwoman leaves 
much to desire in most cases. One of the luxuries of a 
great house, with plenty of room within and without, is the 
happiness, I have heard many ladies say, of having a laundry 
of one’s own, where good washing, clean drying, and the 
polished glories of the smoothing-iron could be secured in 
perfection. These are not things that can be had without 
‘trouble; and to advance the poor women by this better use, 
would do both them and the country a great deal of good,— 
more good than any patronage or forcing of the lower kinds of 
work could possibly do. Indeed, I cannot imagine a more noble 
aim for the Trade-Union itself than to give its attention to 
the training of its members to better things. This would 
be an object as noble as many of the present objects 
are unreasoning, impossible, and inhuman. But it is not 
an object that seems to commend itself to any one. Short 
hours, good pay, exemption as far as possible from all burdens, 
are things which are comprehensible by the meanest capacity. 
But every man who thinks on this subject must know for 
himself that there is a limit beyond which all the pressure in 
the world cannot make such claims efficacious. Trade will 
glide off elsewhere, enterprise will find new channels. But 
the man who can and will do good work is almost always, save 
in case of misbehaviour, master of his fate. 

I do not think I am at all convinced by the little trumpet 
from the Women’s Trade-Union League. Why should 
we be driven into sending our girls to Girton, and giving 
them professions on the one hand, if on the other we are to 
keep down other people’s girls (supposing, for the sake 
of argument, that they are girls instead of old women) 
to rag-picking, instead of driving them, if we can by every 
argument in our power, into skilled laundresses, or at least 
good washers and wringers, a wholesome, always-needed, 
never overcrowded trade, instead of the fetid and disgusting 
labour which the Women’s Trade-Union League has taken 
under its special wing. I should like to preach discontent in 
these regions, but not (though that may be needful, too) of 
their miserable wages, but of their miserable work. Learn to 
do something better, I should like to say,—something that is 
worth good wages, that-is good work. Poor souls! I would 
not discourage anything that was good for the inevitable rag- 
sorters. If the disagreeableness of work told to its advantage, 
and people were paid on account of the misery they go through 
in working, our scale of remunerations would be wonderfully 
revolutionised. But this is not the case. One kind of work 
is not as good as another, and never can be. That which 
requires patient thought and care and skill, is one thing; 
that which requires none of these qualities, but mere legs 
and arms, is another. They can never be put on the 
same level. And according to all human probability, there 
will never be too many excellent workmen or workwomen 
in the world. I, who have no such responsibility as Mr. 
Gladstone, may venture to say that in the best of trades 
the work is often scamped in a way which is humiliating and 
painful, as well as a continual disappointment. But still, 
there is a world of difference between the man who knows how 
to do some special thing, and the man who knows nothing 
except to fetch and carry. “Can do,” says a Scotch proverb, 
“is easy carried about.” 

It has often been a wonder to myself, to return to the 
question of distressed needlewomen, what becomes of all the 
excellent instruction in needlework which is given in the 
ordinary parochial, and also, I believe, in the Board schools. 
In many of the former, the girls are taught to do very good 
work. Does the faculty fall from them, one wonders, as their 
spelling does, after all the laborious days spent over it? But 
spelling is a thing that goes by nature, and even Royal 
Princesses and men of genius cannot be made to acquire it if 
the root of the matter is not in them. Hither the girls do not 
retain the use of their needle when they are free of the 
discipline of school, or they find it too troublesome : and the 
slop-work is so cheap, so cheap! As for the dressmaker in 
every little village who goes out with her little sewing-machine 
for half-a-crown a day, as another lady is so kind as to inform 
me, I should like to know those villages. There is no such 
person in the neighbourhoods I know. The other day I was 
informed by a lady in Surrey that she had to wait a 
month until the one capable needlewoman of her district 
should find time to do a most simple piece of work for 
her, so overwhelmed was this one tolerable workwoman 





with work. There are, of course, dressmakers everywhere ; 
but when one appears who is capable, and knows what 
she is about, she is immediately mobbed, overwhelmed 
like that Surrey artist, pelted on all sides with work. The 
little dressmaker, with her little machine, going out smiling 
to make the maidservants’ neat dresses, is an ideal picture 
which will make the mouths of many women water. Before 
she has made many such pilgrimages, she will be snapped up 
by some ambushed and anguished mother with two or three 
girls to clothe, or by the girls themselves, who cannot afford 
to go to Mesdames Marie or Louise except for their very best 
“things;” and the end of that little dressmaker will be 
arrogance, and an inability to recognise, much less work for, 
her first humble patronesses. 

Therefore, dear ladies, take heart of grace; preach that 
gospel of work, good work, which has been extravagantly 
sounded, and strangely travestied, but yet is the best 
of creeds after all. We have all been preaching work for 
some thirty years or so, or let us say half-a-century, to the 
people who have no bread to earn nor living to make, and I 
am not sure that we have done so well in so doing as we com- 
placently think we have. It is sometimes better not to work 
if we would receive that teaching. It used to be thought that 
the man who reared children for his country, and planted trees, 
was doing the best he could for her, and I am myself greatly 
of that opinion still. But I think, of all the good things 
that benevolence can do, there is nothing so good as this, 
to teach those who must work how to work well. Put 
skill in their fingers,—teach them to do something that is 
worth doing. Let Melenda be led from her button-holes, 
which are a weariness to her soul—which are badly done, badly 
paid, and which do not merit good pay, first principle of all, 
but continually overlooked—to do good needlework, though it 
requires far more patience and trouble than perhaps she will 
care to give,—which, again, is another thing which is not 
thonght of. This will be better for them all than anything 
else that can be done for them, and certainly than the Trade- 
Union which endeavours to make them believe that rag- 
picking, so long as you can get good wages, is as good a 
profession as any in the world. 

Alas! we are all too fond of scamping—even venerable 
statesmen, who make a grace of confessing the same—and 
statesmen unvenerable, who, if they had a real heart in their 
work, would not stop at the very perfunctory service of aiding 
and abetting in a row, but come out boldly like men, and “ de- 
fend the people” practically, like that “young Mr. Harrison” 
who has been so unkindly jeered at, and who really for once has 
the courage of hisconvictions. “Assaulting the police,” if you 
are so very sure the police is wrong, and that an Irish mob 
needs to be defended, is a genuine proceeding, and merits, in 
its way, approval as such, though it may not have been very 
wise. On the whole, that young gentleman, if he takes his 
beating like a man and does not whine, occupies a much better 
position than the Right Honourable who ought to have known 
better, and who only tried to provoke the police into horrifying 
the world by aiming a blow at him. For my own part, I think 
young Mr. Harrison’s charge alone upon the constabulary, 
when all the strong right arms were waving about with little 
effect, was not a discreditable imprudence among all the cheap 
heroics that are about. He was carrying out his principles, 
and not scamping the work which as Home-rule Member no 
doubt he believes seriously, he has taken in hand. 


A FRENCH CRIPPLES’ HOME. 

On a stormy, blustering day in March, we hailed a cab, and 
bade the driver find the Rue Lecourbe, which on our map of 
Paris seemed to hide itself in a tangle of unfamiliar streets. 
We drove past the Invalides into desolate, unfinished widths 
of boulevards, along desert lanes, where window-panes were 
stuffed with rags, doors hung off their hinges, the coloured 
stripes and letters on the plaster were faded or peeling off, 
—a quartier where energy seemed to fail even in mischief, 
and every building spoke of reckless discomfort, or sordid 
poverty, unrelieved by one sign of activity or endeavour. Our 
yellow cab jolted and lurched through deep holes, mud-splashed 
and rain-pelted. We began to lose heart, to believe we were 
being driven into desolation, when a brick wall was reached, 
and we stopped at a door over which was written, “ Hospital 
for Incurable Children.” 

There were halt and maimed already in the dingy little 
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porter’s room; but a smiling little janitor limped up to us, 
and bade us follow him. There was a space to traverse of 
rough ground, a garden planned but unfinished, with St. 
Vincent de Paul, benevolent on his plaster pedestal, as over- 
seer, and many puddles beneath. Our little guide made us 
enter a narrow door in the main building, and showed us into 
a room whence soft sounds of music met our ears. A most 
curious little room! Alloneside was a grotto, a real cavernous 
grotto of brown pasteboard, very rocky. A niche near the 
ceiling held a little blue and white Madonna,—a gold crown on 
her yellow-plaster hair, bright pink cheeks, a paper lily in 
her hand. The grotto had a deep hollow. In its shades 
stood a large pot with curious flowers, efforts of imagina- 
tion in painted metal. A figure of the same size as 
the pot knelt before it. Some wooden rosaries, with beads 
rather larger than the worshipper’s head, hung in festoons 
from the rugged edges of the grotto. There was very 
little and very plain furniture for the rest, and a poor little 
piano, responding as well as it could to the touch of a blind 
lad in a dark uniform, who continued to play while we waited. 

_By-and-by our guide returned and summoned us to another 
room, where we found the Brother-Superior, a grave, courteous 
person, of tall, massive figure. He bade us be seated on the 
bare wooden benches of his study, and answered all my 
questions with kindness and patience. The establishment had 
begun with most modest efforts. The founders, M. Gay and the 
Frére Alphonse, took three little cripples,—a large oil picture 
testified to this. Gradually funds had been gathered, the house 
begun, added to bit by bit. Now they had two hundred 
children and twenty Fréres, and, alas! had constantly to refuse 
more applicants for lack of space. “'The only recommendation 
needed is poverty, and that,” he added with a fine little smile, 
“they all possess.” “No yearly sum is paid by or for them ; 
many are relieved, but none are sent away, unless the parents 
take them of their own accord. We keep them till they are 
twenty ; after that age, the City of Paris can admit them to an 
institution for the purpose; but when there the numbers are 
restricted, there are none here but the incurably afflicted.” 
The reverend brother was grave, dignified, absolutely simple 
in tone and manner. When he perceived that the list of my 
questions was at its end, he rose and proposed to show us 
everything, apologising as he did so for the bare and poor 
accommodation in the Hospice as compared to similar in- 
stitutions in England. “We are quite poor,” he said, “and 
you must excuse all that is lacking.” 

First we visited the class-rooms and refectory on the ground- 
floor,—poor as to architecture or ornament, but long, airy 
light rooms, redolent of soapsuds and hearthstone; for, 
being Saturday, a great cleaning was going on; benches stood 
on their heads, tables were rearing their stout legs aloft, and 
serving-brothers and little lads were scouring, rubbing, 
flourishing dusters in avery pleasant and homely manner. 
“When they can do active work, it raises their spirits to be of 
use,” the Frére said; “ we have plenty of little housemaids.” 
Windows opened on to a playground, where puddles in 
abundance made spots of reflected sunshine, and a small St. 
Vincent held his little boy in sole possession ; but there were 
groups of boys on the pavement and at the open casement, 
and some began to go out as we entered the room,—with 
crutches, with club-feet, some armless; but all who could 
walk, or swing themselves on sticks, were in movement, 
shouting and chattering. A serving-brother was with them ; 
and out of a group, a little bright-eyed lad was picked to show 
us that he, who had no arms (never had had arms), could, by 
means of an arm of jointed wood adroitly fastened to his 
shoulders, and cunningly fashioned, now not only write, but 
draw ; and there was much twinkling of eyes and chuckling 
over the great joke that he was going to be an artist! One 
almost lost the sense of grief and pity amongst those poor 
cripples, so absolutely without bashful fear were they. When 
the superior put his broad strong hand on a blind boy’s 
shoulder, the look of confidence, the smile that broke over his 
face, and the faces of the nearest to him, were quite beautiful. 
“ Yes,” he answered quietly; “I am like their papa to these 
children.” 

The dinner for the blind is served apart in a class- 
room. There were two smaller class-rooms, in one of 
which the music-master was giving a lesson; but he 
begged us to go over the rest of the building, and to 
return to hear his pupils; so we went along a wide stone 





corridor to the kitchen and offices. Ah! what a kitchen! ¢ 
cook’s paradise! High, airy, spacious, with a great oval, flat. 
topped stove in the middle (an underground chimney carries 
off the smoke); great pipes of shining copper from the roof 
bring cold water down, and carry it back hot to the upper 
floors. On the large, level surface, glittering pink copper and. 
silvery tin pans and pots; great oven-doors in the sides; two. 
brass pipes with swan-heads, rearing themselves with dignity 
to pour out hot water for kitchen use; no smoke, no roaring 
flame, save when a round lid was raised to let a pan be set on 
the circle of bright coal. A brass rod slung above two sides, 
on which to hang whatever needs drying close to the heat, 
There were pans and kettles and pots on the white walls, a 
goodly set of deep red crocks for vegetables and bread, and a 
machine in the scullery to peel potatoes and to scrape and 
pound scraps of bread for soup. On one side of the kitchen 
was a black stove and hot-plate for use during repairs of the 
fourneau Laroche (the centre stove). 


We looked into two sculleries, and a dairy with great 
creamy milk-pans (they have six cows); a larder cool 
and dark, with a carcass of a sheep, and great purple: 
joints hanging; on a shelf were some delightful big sponge- 
cakes. “Ah! so you have cakes also!” “Yes; that 
was for our patron saint.” “You had made good pro- 
vision,” the Superior said to the cooking-brother, a Friar 
Tuck, as brawny and shiny and good-humoured as a cook 
should be. “Plenty of milk,” I remarked. ‘“ Yes, indeed; it 
is needed for the coffee of Sunday; on other days, those who- 
are well have soup. We do not bring them up as gentlemen, 
but as the poor; they are of the poor; but on God’s day all 
should have a character of abundance and pleasure; one needs. 
that,” he said, smiling a little, “ even in eating, a sense of féte 
on that day.” The usual meals are: breakfast at 7, dinner at 
11, supper at 5 for the little ones, at 7 for the elders. Those 
in the infirmary have meat twice a day. 


We went next upstairs to the dormitories, of which there 
are eight, each with its little partition added for a Frére to 
sleep in. Everywhere we found the same cleanliness and light ; 
no pictures were on the walls; there was no gay patchwork ; 
all was plain white. But the polished floors, with prismatic 
reflections on their brown, smooth surface, gave a tone of 
colour to the whole, and took away all the bare and sordid 
look which all establishments of the kind in England are apt 
to wear. In each dormitory was an altar, and plenty of tinse! 
and sham flowers. 


Downstairs was a large lavatory with white tiles, and a bath- 
room, or rather, a room with plenty of baths in it, and hot 
and cold water, with cocks cunningly devised, so that no child 
could turn it on for himself,—a Frére must be present. 
There was a long, wide room upstairs as playroom for the little 
cripples who could not walk. For them an outdoor playground 
was arranged on the flat roof of one of the buildings, with a 
railing—plants and birds on it—so that there was no need for 
these helpless ones to leave their floor; and from that room,. 
as from the infirmary ward, a door opened on to a gallery in 
the chapel, so that they might attend the services and hear the 
hymns. 

In the infirmary are twenty-four beds. Many pale little 
faces turned wistful, patient eyes on us as we passed. Such 
slender white hands lay helpless on the coverlets!—a toy or 
picture-book on some; on one, a shabby little horse—a cripple 
horse. We spoke to some. The Frére took the face of one in his 
large hand. He had a hump on his chest and on the shoulder, 
but such a round, rosy face, that I had asked what ailed him. 
The Frére pulled the coverlet a little way down and touched 
the poor hump, but quite as a matter of course, and then with 
a shake of his kind head, “ Little seamp!” he said caressingly, 
and the little scamp grinned all over his round face. There 
was a delicious singing and chirping in every part of the house: 
—birdcages with canaries chiefly—and in the infirmary a glass 
bowl with a dreadfully magnified grey lizard, which looked 
like a wicked young crocodile, but which lived in apparent. 
harmony beside the paper bigonias, a painted metal St. 
Vincent, and some birds—on a ledge, and which the boys said’ 
came from Mexico. 

The chapel had so many biue and red statues, so much 
patchwork and paper flower-pots, that it was less beautiful 
in my eyes than all the rest of what I saw; but no doubt the 
gay hues delight the children, and then, “We accept all, what- 
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ever we are given,—and we only can have what is given to us,” 
the Frére said, gently. 

Now came the workshops downstairs, filled with wonderful 
little halt and maimed workmen who are busy breadwinners for 
the more afflicted, and who push their little world on its way 
with crippled, intelligent fingers and active zeal. A book- 
binding shop,—a very small mis-shapen teacher, no higher than 
his table, with brilliant eyes and eager smile, showed us piles of 
papers ready to bind, and heaps of volumes excellently bound. 
A shoemaking and mending shop, dedicated to St. Crispin. 
Each has its special saint; only the tailor-shop had the 
ubiquitous St. Vincent. ‘Was he, then, a tailor?” I asked, 
“this good St. Vincent,” when we entered the work-room, where 
lads sat stitching and cutting. “Nay; but we do not knowa 
tailor-saint.” “Then you must make one.” “Ah, yes! 
Here, thou!”—he clapped a sweet-faced, pale lad on the 
shoulder—“ thou shalt become a saint, and we will have a 
gaint-tailor.” There was much smiling at this. A work- 
shop for brushes, clothes-brushes, hat-brushes, mats,—all the 
mending and making is done there. Some of the infirm have 
gone forth as teachers of music or letters, as clerks, Xc. 

By this time the hour for musical repetition was reached, 
and we were invited to return to the first class-room, where 
the weekly concert was to take place, and where the orchestra 
was assembling. There was much shuffling of feet and 
scraping of benches. A string of blind lads, touching each 
one the next boy’s shoulder, led by one pair of seeing eyes, 
came in last. We were given seats behind a great drum, a 
bassoon, and a double-bass. There was an array of brass 
mouths on the opposite section of the circle which the per- 
formers formed round the space in which their master and 
leader stood,—a complete orchestra, in which not one but was 
afflicted in some degree—tous infirmes—and many quite blind. 
The alert, slender figure of the master sprang from side to side, 
touching one, gesticulating to another, and then a waltz struck 
up,—a brilliant waltz of Strauss’s; flowing, swaying strains 
of melody, meant for the graceful rhythm of swift-moving 
feet. What a contrast, the music and the musicians! We 
could scarcely keep back tears as we listened and looked. When 
we had applauded at the end, the master offered another piece 
—offered a choice of Wagner, of the “ Pastoral Symphony,” 
of Weber—what would we like ?—or Saint Saéns’ “ Orient et 
Occident.” My companion knew and liked that piece, so we 
begged for it, and the master, saying, “Certainly; it is an 
extremely difficult piece,” went back to the centre of his 
performers and waved his conductor’s stick. All through 
the beautiful cantata I stood spell-bound. At Lamoureux 
I bad hardly heard more excellent rendering of the music 
—and such beautiful music!—and there was such pathos in 
the scene! Before me the tall neck of the bass rose like 
some crimson bird, a blue arm stretched up, and a delicate 
child-hand grasped it. The cropped head first caught the light 
at the outlines of his little pink ears. As he leaned against a 
table, one did not see the poor feeble legs of him, while he 
drew deep sounds with his small strength from the docile 
monster he embraced. Beyond him, the brazen coils of a huge 
wind instrument, like a tamed and converted serpent; and 
then the great white drum, obedient to its tiny ruler’s strokes. 
How we clapped and bravo’d when it was ended, and compli- 
mented the master, who with modest confidence acknowledged 
our admiring words! ‘Do you find the blind are specially 
musical ?” Tasked. “ Certainly the blind—all the cripples— 
the more they are afflicted, the keener their sense of music; 
and it raises them; it is a solace,” he said very earnestly ; 
“but you must now hear my pianist.” 

We had stayed so long that we could only give a short time 
to the pianists. The Frére took us into the room where we 
had been on our arrival, the room with the grotto. I think 
he smiled rather ironically at the grotto, the good Frire. 
“That is the little visionary,” he said, when I asked the 
meaning of the kneeling doll by the large flower-pot. ‘It is 
the grotto of Lourdes.” But he said nothing further about 
it, nor spoke of any miraculous cures. There was great 
dignity ang some reserve about the Frére, and much guileless- 
ness. Oneblind lad played the “ Berceuse” of Chopin to us. 
The piano was not sweet, poor thing! but the boy played well. 
Then, while we were saying our farewells, a little blind boy 

came in, feeling his way. “Oh! you must stop and hear my 
genius,” the master said. We protested we had no time. 
“ Well, at any rate choose a word. Look, Jean! What has 





the lady in her hand? Or, no! give mea book!” He seized 
a grammar, and bade me “open and point to a word,—any 
word.” I pointed silently to besoin. He shut the book 
and seated himself at the piano. “Now, Jean, attention!” 
The little fellow stood with his back to the piano and listened. 
The master played a few notes, stopped, began again, played 
a lovely little phrase, a motif; then, turning round, “ What 
is the word?” Besoin, said the boy. We did not inquire 
how the music revealed its word, but the master told us he 
was inventing a complete language in music, by which they 
could speak to each other and say what they chose. 

After this, we shook hands with our courteous host and with 
the music-master, and went away. Have I told all Isaw? Yes, 
I think I have told all I can tell ; but the impression of simple, 
quiet excellence, of tender sympathy, of unaffected confidence 
between children and master, who can rightly give? In all 
this restless, selfish Paris, there was one spot where none 
sought his own, but bore his brother’s burden; where the 
strong helped the feeble, and sweetened life to suffering little 
bodies, lifting the crippled children’s souls from weary earth 
to heaven. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE LATE DR. LIDDON. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,---I hope that the following may be of interest to the 
many who revere the memory of Dr. Liddon, as illustrating 
his generous kindness to those who asked his help. When at 
Oxford (1867-1869), I, in company with many others, attended 
his lectures in Queen’s College Hall on Sunday evenings. 
This lecture, I believe, had been originally given to a small 
number of students; but gradually the class increased, and 
Queen’s College Hall was completely filled. As he had pro- 
vided coffee after lecture for the few, he continued to provide 
coffee for the many, and while this was being served, he 
answered any inquiries that his pupils made of him. I 
ventured to ask him whether he could tell me of any 
one who could and would train me in writing sermons, 
and with his gentle smile, he at once answered: ‘“ That 
is the business of the Professor of Pastoral Theology ; 
but he is hardly able to do such work now, and if I 
ean be of the slightest assistance to you, I shall be most 
happy to see you in my rooms at such atime.” He was as 
good as his word. He gave me subjects for sermons, he 
listened patiently to the first attempts, he bade me write again 
on the same text, and suggested subdivisions of his own, 
besides many a hint which has proved most valuable. 

After one sermon which was too like an essay, he said with 
a twinkle in his eye: * Yes, I like it; but I am afraid your 
congregation would not understand one word of what you 
have said!” And then he would tell me of the curious 
meanings attached by poor people to words which they did 
not understand. That I did not make careful notes of all he 
said, is one of many subjects of regret to 

An Op “ HouseMAN.” 








CARDINAL NEWMAN’S LATER WORKS. 

To tHe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 
Srr,—The Times of September 18th contained a disparaging 
and inaccurate account of Cardinal Newman’s literary labours 
subsequent to his joining the Catholic Church. As the article 
I refer to is calculated to mislead those—an'd they are not a 
few—to whom the Cardinal’s later writings are unfamiliar, 
will you allow me to point out its inaccuracy, since no else has 
yet doneso? The writer says of his life as a Catholic, that it has 
the “look of a collapse ;” that the “whole scale seems dwarfed, 
contracted, dull;” and proceeds to justify this view by ex- 
plaining that, except for the production of the “ Apologia,” 
the “Grammar of Assent,” and the lectures on “The Scope 
and Nature of University Education,” all that the “ great 
writer” did as a Catholic was to “ deliver lectures to half-a- 
dozen loving and highly appreciative Fathers, or to a few 
schoolboys.” 

First of all, as a mere record of the number of Newman’s 
works published since 1845, this is curiously inexact. It leaves 
out of account many of his most finished and important 
writings. The lectures on “ Anglican Difficulties,’—de- 
livered in 1850, not before a few Oratorians and school- 
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boys, but in presence of large and distinguished London 
audiences; the lectures on “The Present Position of 
Catholics,” the brilliant sarcasm of which won George 
Eliot’s admiration; “Callista,” placed by some critics at 
the head of his writings; “Loss and Gain,” “The Dream 
of Gerontius”—perhaps the most widely read of all his 
works except the “ Apologia,”—all these were written during 
the Catholic period of his life. Belonging also to the 
same period are works on a smaller scale, but certainly 
equal in length and importance to many of the Oxford 
Tracts. Such are the Letter to Dr. Pusey in answer to the 
BHirenicon; the Letter to the Duke of Norfolk in answer to 
Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlets on the Vatican Decrees; the vivid 
historical sketches on the Turks, the Benedictine Schools, 
and other subjects; the introductory essay (of permanent 
value) to the last edition of “The Via Media;” essays on 
“Inspiration” and on “The Development of Religious 
Error,” many poems, and several other papers. 

With respect to the relative importance of his earlier 
and later writings, no one can question the singular 
beauty and value of his Oxford Sermons. But apart 
from these, the writer in the Times is certainly not ex- 
pressing the general opinion of those critics who are ac- 
quainted with the works belonging to both periods. Mr. R. 
H. Hutton, in his little Life of Cardinal Newman, treats it as 
an acknowledged fact that, apart from his Oxford Sermons, 
Newman gave no idea at all of his great literary powers until 
he had joined the Catholic Church. I write without his words 
at hand for reference; but the substance of his opinion is 
that, as a writer, Newman’s power was first recognised in the 
lectures on “ Anglican Difficulties,” and that his literary fame 
advanced to its zenith through the subsequent appearance, 
successively, of “The Present Position of Catholics,” “ Cal- 
lista,” and the “ Apologia.” 

I may add that the writer to whom I have referred is appar- 
ently unacquainted with one at least of the three later works 
whose existence he acknowledges. He speaks of the appearance 
of the “Grammar of Assent” as being due to the Vatican 
Council, a remark on which its readers will need no comment. 
It happened, no doubt, to be completed in 1870, the year of 
the Council; but it had been planned many years earlier, and 
its scope was purely philosophical, and purported, as the 
Cardinal has told us, to be a fuller development of the views 
on the relations of Faith and Reason indicated in the Oxford 
University Sermons.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WILFRID Warp. 





“THE IMITATION OF CHRIST.” 
(To THE EpiTon OF THE * SPECTATOR,’’ | : 
Srr,—Surely numerous additions from “ distinguished English 
writers” might be made to the passage in “The Mill on the 
Floss ” in praise of the book which is beyond praise. Boswell 
(Vol. ii, p. 481, ed. Napier) reports Johnson as saying: 
“Thomas 4 Kempis must be a good book, as the world has 
opened its arms to receive it. It is said to have been printed, 
in one language or other, as many times as there have been 
months since it first came out. I always was struck with this 
sentence in it: ‘Be not angry that you cannot make others 
as you wish them to be, since you cannot make yourself as 
you wish to be.” M. Arnold (“Essays in Criticism,” p. 270, 
ed. 1865) calls the book “the most exquisite document, after 
those of the New Testament, of all that the Christian 
spirit has ever inspired,” and after quoting six extracts, 
he says: “These are moral precepts, and precepts of 
the best kind. As rules to hold possession of our conduct, 
and to keep us in the right course through outward troubles 
and inward perplexity, they are equal to the best ever fur- 
nished by the great masters of morals,—Epictetus or Marcus 
Aurelius.” In “Two Years Ago” (e. 25, p. 429), the “ Imita- 
tion” is called “the school of many a noble soul.” Dean 
Church (“ The Discipline of the Christian Character,” p. 129) 
says: “Itsprings forth out of the depths of the heart, no one 
can tell exactly whence, and by degrees takes its last and present 
shape. And, except the New Testament, no book of religious 
thought has been used so widely or so long :—‘ Two thousand 
Latin editions, one thousand French, sixty French translations, 
thirty Italian,’ a considerable number of English ones, and 
we are re-translating still. Among its translators and editors 
have been such different men as Corneille, Wesley, Lamennais. 
No book of human composition has been the companion of 





Rane. 
so many serious hours, has been so prized in widely different 
religious communions, has nerved and comforted go man 
and such different minds,—preacher and soldier and solita 
thinker, Christian, or even, it may be, one unable to believe, 
And what is its secret? Is it not that it has been found to he 
a true and deep commentary on its own opening words?” p, 
Liddon made at least three allusions in his published sermons 
to the work. In the “Advent Sermons” (Vol. L, p. 188) he 
said: “ One work there is, the product of the highest Christian 
genius, ‘ The Imitation of Christ,’ whether by a Kempis or an 
unknown author I cannot determine—which, more than any 
other, has caught the spirit of the Evangelists ;” and, again 
on p. 259 he speaks of the “Imitation” as among “ the very 
choicest of devotional books.” And in the “Sermon on 
Devotion to the Church of Christ,” p. 28, he mentions the 
“Imitation” among other books “that have touched the heart 
of the world.—I am, Sir, &c., RoBeErtT G. Fooxgs. 

Pembroke College, Oxford, September 30th. 





THE CAT’S TOILETTE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,” | 

Srr,—You do mention my friend the cat in your charming 
little paper on “ Animals’ Toilettes,” but hardly, I submit, 
with that emphasis that is her due. It is not perhaps 
generally known that the cat bad the same habits of personal 
refinement in India hundreds of years ago that she has now in 
England. But this is proved by the fact that her Sanscrit 
name, “ mirgira,” means the animal that is always cleaning 
itself. (M. Miiller’s “ Lectures,” i., 419.) 

I think this is interesting and honourable to my feline friend. 
It would be nice to know how many years it took before suck 
a practice became the second nature which it now is to her. 
Perhaps Mr. Huxley or Mr. Romanes could work the sum. I 
should like also to be assured, on good authority, what I have 
always believed, that “Puss” is a corruption of “ Pasht,” 
the name of the great Egyptian cat-goddess; so that each 
time we use what Archbishop Whately called the “ vocative 
case of cat,” we invoke that terrible divinity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lower Sydenham, 8.E., September 29th. G. GROVE. 





“GIVING THE OFFICE.” 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In an article on “Slang, Jargon, and Cant,” you speak 
of the unsatisfactory explanation of “ giving the office.” May 
not “ office” be simply the French word avis, an intimation ? 
Avis, pronounced as if it were an English word—just as fvte 
becomes “feet ”—is not so very far removed from “ office.”— 
Tam, Sir, &e., 

CHARLES F,. BLACKBURN. 


HEBREW PROPHETIC NUMBERS. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Your interesting article in the Spectator of September 
6th on “ Sortes Biblice ” (which I have only just seen), may per- 
haps be an excuse for pointing out that the numbers mentioned 
in the Hebrew and Christian prophecies are all submultiples 
of the great number 5,040, which Plato lays down as the basis 
of land-division in a well-organised State, in his fifth book of 
Laws, chaps. viii. and ix. This number is divisible by all 
the integers, and by forty-nine divisors besides,—namely, by 12, 
14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 24, 28, 30, 35, 36, 40, 42; by 45 (the sum 
of the digits), 48, 56, 60, 63, 70, 72, 80, 84, 90, 105, 112, 120, 
126, 140, 144, 168, 180, 210, 240, 252, 280, 315 (the accurate 
eycle which embraces in one system the movements of the 
sun and moon), 336, 360, 420, 504, 560, 630, 720, 840, 1,008, 
1,260, 1,680, and 2,520. 5,040 expresses also the possible per- 
mutations in a chime of seven bells, by the seventh multipli- 
cation of the integers in succession. The last of these divisors 
of 5,040, viz., 2,520, constitutes the “seven times ” or Chaldee 
years of 360 days, of which the half is 1,260 “ days,” or 42 
“months,” assigned as important epochs in the Books of 
Daniel and the Apocalypse, kc. Whether the Hebrews learned 
the quality of the number 5,040 from the Greeks, or the Greeks 
from the Hebrews, or both from a higher source, I cannot tell; 
but it is at least an indication that some special arithmetical 
intelligence guided the prophets of Palestine in the numerical 
marks attached so persistently to their predictions—I am, 
ity eC, 


Mill Hill, September 23rd. EDWARD WHITE. 
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POETRY. 


—_—@—— 
A ROBIN IN GUERNSEY. 


{HERE where the paths through heath and lichened stone 
To sapphire waters bend, 

Sat on a pointed rock, as on a throne, 
My sweet red-breasted friend. 


A high and silent tide of lustre swept 
The valley, and scarce heard, 

Down to the shore the whispering streamlet crept, 
While softly sang the bird. 


Last lingerer of all the warbling host, 
It sang its song to me, 

Alone, upon that charmed and tranquil coast, 
Pressed its unworldly plea. 


“Do not forget,” it said, “the gentle things 
Of summer sea and air 

That soothed the heart with dreaming, and gave wings 
To life’s supine despair : 


“The sky-blue channel’s gleam, the balmy strength 
Of the foam-breathing breeze, 

The far isle lying its full purple length 
On Grecian-looking seas :” 


“The rippling diamonds in the bay that shook, 
The old house of romance, 

Whence Victor Hugo sent his lightning look 
Toward the shamed realm of France :” 


“The swing on sunny wave of sea-fowl fleet. 
Vistas of inland calm, 

The unfurled magnolias in the leafy street. 
Myrtles, and Guernsey palm: ” 


“ Brightness, and rest, and freedom from the din, 
That shine and settle here, 

Mornings of gold, do not forget these, in 
The yellow leaf and sere :” 


“Tn times that evil seem, and hard, and wrong, 
When the soul's lights delay, 
With hope, remember my beseeching song, 
And this divinest day.” 
JOSEPH TRUMAN. 








BOOKS. 


as 
ALEXANDER VINET.* 

VINET was not only a fine critic and man of letters; he was 
also a theologian of deep spiritual insight, whose comprehen- 
siveness and breadth of charity led him to be regarded in 
some respects as unorthodox. His humility and diffidence 
frequently hindered his worldly prospects; and as his mind 
was always open to the reception of new truths or new aspects 
of truth, he lacked the consistency of men whose ideas are 
stereotyped. Dy. Farrar points out with truth that “a 
man who has received the homage of writers so different 
from each other in all their sympathies as De Wette. 
Victor Hugo, Chateaubriand, and Amiel, could have been 
no common man.” We are reminded, too, that he was 
the friend of Erskine of Linlathen, and also of Sainte- 
Beuve, and that one of his works made a profound im- 
pression on F. D. Maurice. The editor states that the source 
of most of the incidents in these pages is Rambert’s “ master- 
piece of biography.” That his volumes should have been 
largely consulted was inevitable, but we think Miss Lane 
follows Rambert and other authorities too closely, and quotes 
them too frequently, instead of forming from these ample 
materials an independent narrative. The result is, that the 
Life is a little patchy, and also that more knowledge is 
demanded of religious controversies in Switzerland than an 
English reader is likely to possess. This is a defect from a 
literary point of view, but it does not materially lessen the 
value of the biography. 

In noticing the volume, we shall try chiefly to give a picture 
of Vinet’s personal life, while avoiding as far as possible any 





* The Life and Writings of Alexander Vinet. By Laura M. Lane. With an 
Introduction by the Ven. F, W. Farrar, D.D, Edinburgh: Clark. 1890, 





account of the controversies in which he took a part. Vinet 
was more of a thinker than a polemical writer, more of a man of 
letters than of action, and without in the least disparaging his 
public services, he is, we think, most attractive in his private 
character. It may be true, as the writer says, that the “Pascal 
of Protestantism” cannot be studied apart from the revival of 
religion in the Canton of Vaud, but at the same time, a slight 
sketch of Vinet may be given that will be trueas far asit goes. 


He was born at Lausanne in 1797, and seems throughout 
his childhood and youth to have suffered too much from 
parental discipline. “Duty and submission were the watch- 
words of the household. Pleasure and frivolity were unknown. 
Even when Alexander was a tall schoolboy, he was obliged 
to wear the clumsy garments made by a village tailor. while 
his father undertook the office of barber, shaving his child’s 
hair so close that his appearance excited the ridicule of his 
comrades.” Both parents are said to have loved their children 
dearly, but they ruled by fear; and Alexander, a highly 
sensitive child, suffered accordingly. As a child, he trembled 
at the sound of his father’s step, and, it is said, never succeeded 
to his dying day in overcoming a timidity that he bitterly 
deplored. His father expected little from the nervous boy, but 
he soon gave marks of ability, and, like many youths with a 
turn for literature, wrote verses. In appearance he is said to 
have been ungainly, and with strongly marked features; but 
“it sufficed to see him smile, to hear his voice, to be surprised 
by his glance, to divine a sensibility which was almost feminine 
in its charm.” Vinet was too readily overmastered by feeling 
in those youthful days, and we are told that on reading 
aloud a passage from Corneille, he threw down the book 
and rushed from the room. “ When his friends went 
in search of him, he was found sobbing on his bed.” 

t the early age of twenty, he was appointed Professor of 
Languages and of Literature in the Gymnasium of Basle, and 
for a time felt himself an exile. Two years later, having 
been in the meantime ordained, he married a cousin to 
whom he had been long attached, and in spite of great 
poverty, found in that marriage “the sweet fulfilment of 
the sweetest of dreams.” At this time, while the pecuniary 
reward was small, the labour was incessant. He was studying 
theology, studying Greek, lecturing on French literature, 
translating from the German, and taking an interest and 
share in public affairs. In the first quarter of the century, 
religious freedom was not better understood at Basle than it 
was two hundred years before in England; and Vinet, who 
loved liberty as much as life, was listened to in vain. And 
now his health gave way; and a painful operation proving 
unsuccessful, he was doomed to suffer for the rest of his days. 
It was at this time he read Erskine’s Reflections on the 
Tictrinsie Evidence of Christianity, and the book left a pro- 
found impression. He recommended it to his friends, anda 
little later on began to learn English, in order to read Erskine 
in the original. Vinet, by-the-way, in his early study of the 
Bible, seems to have anticipated the views of Coleridge in the 
Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit; and in observing that the 
action of Biblical personages is not our rule of life, he alludes 
as Coleridge did afterwards to the infamous conduct of Jael. 


In 1831, Basle was in a political ferment, and a new Consti- 
tution promised liberty to the people. ‘“ We are now given 
over to liberty,” Vinet wrote, and are “brought face to face 
with either a great privilege ora great danger. Your liberty 
—do not forget this fact—will be worth just that which you 
are worth yourselves.” To him it seemed passing strange that 
these aspirations for political freedom did not include liberty 
of worship. The publication of an essay on the subject, and 
of the Chrestomathie Francaise, a work highly praised by 
Sainte-Beuve, made Vinet’s name famous. Several offers 
reached him of honourable and lucrative appointments, but he 
declined them on the ground of incapacity, saying that the 
little power he possessed required to be nursed in solitude. 
*T do not know anything well,” he wrote; “I am anignoramus 
with a smattering of science. Add to this the incurable dis- 
advantage of my character, the absence of presence of mind, 
of accuracy of perception, of firmness, and of logic. The 
practical element is absolutely lacking. I only know after 
the event what ought to have been done.” That Vinet was 
sincere in undervaluing his capacity cannot be questioned ; 
but this self-depreciation, partly due, no doubt, to physical 
causes, lessened his range of influence. With a mind always 
active, Vinet’s life “ was one of continuous struggle against the 
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ravages of a piinful malady.” His articles in the Semeur, a 
Parisian journal of which he was offered the editorship, 
attracted the notice of Victor Hugo and of Chateaubriand, 
and won for him the friendship of Emile Souvestre. Probably 
no man of high mark had less cause to complain that his 
powers were not appreciated. After refusing offers far more 
tempting in a pecuniary sense, Vinet in 1837 accepted the 
Chair of Practical Theology at the Academy of Lausanne, 
where he was heartily welcomed. “The effect,” Rambert 
writes, “produced by Vinet’s inaugural address was immense. 
It was spoken of as an event. The Canton of Vaud had 
been flooded by itinerant preachers from Geneva and from 
England, who compromised the holiness of their cause by 
narrow views and vulgar affectations. ..... On seeing Vinet 
afford the example of a simple natural faith, and display the 
grace of good sense, more than one drooping heart took 
courage.” 

His conscientiousness was sometimes overstrained, and his 
proposal to renounce the emoluments of his office made his 
wife shudder, as well it might. Then Vinet was beset with 
doubts as to his spiritual state and his fitness as a Professor 
of Theology. His extreme bodily weakness affected his mind, 
and a letter written soon after he reached Lausanne proves, 
as the biographer justly says, “ that theological doubts can 
exist side by side with an intensely religious inner life.” Vinet 
believed in a creed as essential to the existence of a Church, 
and when in 1839 the Helvetic Confession was abolished as 
the creed of the Vaudois Church, he wrote :— 

“The Church, not being represented by its symbol, no longer 

exists. Religion becomes purely and simply a department of the 
Administration, a branch, if you like, of public instruction. The 
abolition of the Creed is alike prejudicial to peace and to liberty. 
When this is suppressed, nothing remains, and one must summon 
courage to say to afree people, ‘ You had a Church ; we have sup- 
pressed it.’ Nothing remains but parishes, buildings, black coats, 
and a budget to keep all going.” 
Vinet, who, while belonging to the National Church, advo- 
cated the separation of Church and State, had his views 
strengthened when the Grand Council in Lausanne “arrogated 
sovereign authority in spiritual matters, and the pastors were 
placed under the direct control of the Municipalities.” 

Miss Lane, who, as we have said, quotes largely from Ram- 
bert’s biography of Vinet, gives a long and very interesting 
extract descriptive of his life at Lausanne, from which we 
select the following passage :— 

«Among Vinet’s correspondents must be numbered most of the 
men of letters—poets, thinkers and journalists—of Paris. He had 
no need to travel to see the world, for the world came to him. 
He was the foremost representative of a form of Christianity 
which is everywhere in a minority, but which nevertheless every- 
where exists, and which, instead of applying itself to the 
externals of life, penetrates and raises it to the height of the 
ideal. People came to him, just as in the Middle Ages souls 
which hungered and thirsted after righteousness haunted the 
solitudes of illustrious penitents. Among others was a Russian 
Prince, with whom he made a long study of some of the books of 
the New Testament. Then came students from German Switzer- 
land who, not content with following his lectures, brought him 
every week a new composition, and received the preceding essay 
corrected, annotated, sometimes almost rewritten.” 

In his lighter hours, Vinet was a charming companion. 
“Surrounded,” Miss Lane writes, “by a few chosen friends, 
he could laugh, expand, and charm his listeners by his gaiety. 
ee Vinet’s talk was that of a man of taste. He did not 
preach, he conversed. He was guiltless of the affectation 
which leads some devout persons to talk of nothing but 
devotion. He feared that self-love had a great deal to do with 
the matter ; and in the unrestraint of familiar conversation he 
preferred to turn towards literature, art, poetry, in which 
every one can bear a part...... ‘What would you go first 
to see in Paris ?’ inquired a lady renowned for her severe form 
of piety. ‘ Rachel,’ was Vinet’s calm reply.” 

At length the Professor’s position in the Chair of Theology 
became intolerable, for while he advocated the widest liberty 
in all matters of conscience, the Grand Council of Lausanne 
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in the formation of a Free Church, not, however, before the 


Council of State in the Canton of Vaud had declared that the 
union of Church and State implied the subordination of the 
Church to the State. In the new Church he now preached 
often, and his superiority as a preacher is said to have been 
“ more marked than in ali the other spheres of his activity,” 
Miss Lane translates copious extracts from his sermons, an 
unnecessary labour perhaps, since two or three volumes of 
Vinet’s discourses appeared in an English dress more thay 
forty years ago. 

In his Etudes sur Blaise Pascal, Vinet wrote with an ardoyy 
and sympathy that gave wings to his thought, and it appears 
to have been one of the latest subjects that occupied his ming, 
His intellect was still active when the body was worn out, ang 
we are told that he worked in his bed. As a last resource, he 
was carried to Clarens for change of air, where he occupied g 
room in which Byron is said to have written the third canto 
of Childe Harold, and there, surrounded by friends and lovingly 
tended by his wife, he died on May 4th, 1847. Time has not 
in any degree lessened the value of Vinet’s works. Beautify] 
in style, profound and at the same time lucid in thought, they 
deserve a far wider recognition in this country than they haye 
hitherto received. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF BODILY EXERCISE.* 


M. FERNAND LAGRANGE has made a fairly successful attempt 
to express after a methodical and scientific manner the causes, 
the mechanism, and the effects of bodily exercise. To us, the 
study should have no ordinary interest, for we pride ourselves 
on being an athletic nation, and, indeed, owe more than we 
can tell to centuries of gamesand sports. We have preserved 
unflaggingly that most ancient and healthiest of all exer. 
cises, hunting, and we hunt now more than ever, and as no 
nation ever did before or is likely to do. 

The first effect of violent exercise is to make us breath. 
less; and how many of us know the true cause of this un. 
pleasant sensation? The human body is the most perfect of 
machines, but it is a machine which produces carbonic acid; 
and to throw off this poison, with which violent muscular 
exertion saturates the blood, and to replace it with oxygen, 
more air must be inhaled by the lungs. Hence the cause of 


| breathlessness is a physiological, not a mechanical fact, and 


the lungs are, after all, performing their proper duty as being 
partly an excretory organ. We become breathless, not from 
the mechanical effect of running, else the two would he 
co-existent, and breathlessness would cease with the exercise, 
which is not the case; but because we try to expel the poisoned 
air from our lungs by a rapid succession of breaths. The 
peculiar rhythm of breathing in breathless persons, the in- 
spiration being longer than the expiration, is, to put it plainly, 
because the need for purifying the blood in the lungs is more 
overpowering than the need for expelling the vitiated air. 
And why, then, do we need exercise ? Because exercise pro- 
foundly affects the assimilation of food, and hence the nutrition 
of the body. Both the badly nourished and the too well 
nourished, thirst, physiologically speaking, for exercise, for the 
one increases his nutritive power, and the other gets rid of his 
superfluous materials, which in his case are violently burned 
to work the machine. The most interesting part of this study 
of exercise is the mechanism of exercise, using the phrase in 
its widest sense. We compel a muscle to work by means of 
the will until the fatigue caused by the production, according 
to M. Lagrange, of various alkaloids derived from the work, 
warns us to stop. To some men is given the power of making 
their muscles work beyond the point at which the will of most 
men can produce no further stimulation; but the result is 


| serious, and the penalty often fatal. Bodily exercise seems 
| in some way able to augment the power of the will, enabling the 
| practised athlete to perform great feats with ordinary muscles. 


was engaged in forging fresh chains for the clergy of the | 
| the heredity of this power; if it is not hereditary, how 


National Church. Vinet therefore resigned his post, saying 
that he was “never more firmly attached to the Church of his 
country than at the moment that he ceased to be numbered 
among its functionaries.” At the same time the Chair of 
Literature became vacant, and this, on the ground of his 
European reputation, Vinet was called to fill. In the new 
position, he could give scope to his extensive knowledge and 
fine taste, and at the same time lead the movement that ended 


To account for this, the avalanche theory has been advanced, 
which supposes the nervous force transmitted by the will to 
swell as it travels along. It is interesting to speculate as to 


must we account for the nervous and muscular power 
possessed by some untrained men?’ And here we enter 
upon the question of strength and endurance, and the quality 
of physical courage, which is undoubtedly in part the result 
of physical training. The type of the strong man, to M. 
* The Physiology of Bodily Exercise, By Fernand Lagrange. “The Inter- 
national Scientific Series.’ Lonilon: Kegan Pan, Trench, Tiibner, and Co. 
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Lagrange, is the prize-fighter, and certainly he is a most 

impressive individual if we consider his fighting powers. In 
one celebrated prize-fight, a combatant was knocked down 

196 times before he allowed himself to be beaten; and in 
another, of still more famous memory, one of the men con- 
tinued the fight with a single arm. M. Lagrange is astonished 
at this “tenacity of fighting almost beyond belief,” and we 
may perhaps admire it, though it has its counterpart in the 
lower animals. Nor is such tenacity confined to prize-fighters ; 
at school, an equal and perhaps more admirable “ pluck ” will 
have often been observed. A famous pedestrian, again, 
Captain Barclay, once performed a feat which deserves to rank 
high among the efforts of humanendurance. He spent a whole 
day shooting grouse on the mountains, and after dinner walked 
to Ury, sixty miles; after transacting some business on the fol- 
lowing morning, he walked sixteen miles toa ball,and danced the 
wholenight. At7 the next morning, he walked back and spent 
the day partridge-shooting. When this was finished, he had 
travelled a hundred and thirty miles, and during this time had 
notslept at all. Power to endure is most usually the result of 
babituation to work, though again and again we are reminded 
by extraordinary instances that the power to endure is an 
mknown quantity, that its presence or absence cannot be 
predicted, and that the consequent exhaustion does not agree 
with the reasonable laws of overwork and fatigue, but some- 
times ignores them altogether. And when we come to study 
the causes of endurance, not even the use of drugs clears 
the subject. The Peruvian, with the aid of coca, performs 
arduous work under a broiling sun for a long period; and the 
native of the Himalayas, with the aid of hemp, travels great 
distances without food or rest. Despite a continuous drain on 
their nervous and muscular power, these men continue to put 
forth both, and do not suffer proportionately. 

Stiffness, M. Lagrange tells us, is due to the presence in the 
muscles of the poisonous products of their own work, and there 
seems to be a remarkable correlation between stiffness and the 
production of urates. Many facts and observations seem to 
prove that in stiffness the body is poisoned, though so far, 
uric acid is the only, or at least the only ultimate, product 
which can be identified. Overwork, M. Lagrange divides into 
two kinds,—the horse driven till it dies is an example of acute 
overwork, or asphyxiation ; the hunted deer which is taken when 
utterly exhausted and then dies, is an example of sub-acute 
overwork. The soldier of Marathon who brought the news of 
the victory to Athens is an example of sub-acute overwork. 
What M. Lagrange wishes us to understand is, that the horse 
dies of breathlessness, and the deer and the soldier from the 
poisoning of their blood by bodies which could not be 
eliminated by the lungs. There may well be a difference, 
however, between these two; the soldier of Marathon might 
have run further, how much further we cannot tell, for he 
carried the glorious news, and he could not succumb to “sub- 
acute overwork ” till his message was delivered,—then, and not 
tillthen, could physiological laws take their course. Physiology 
has to draw the line somewhere. 

Training is the method by which we obtain the best result 
from the muscles; habituation to work also has the same 
effect, and a much more lasting one. According to M. 
Lagrange, the advantages of training are completely lost by 
arelapse into former habits. This does not seem to us strictly 
true; the fat may be replaced, but the muscular strength gained 
would remain some time. Habituation to work simply is the 
more valuable of the two methods; though it might be 
difficult to explain why it should be so, from a physiological 
point of view. 

The most important question which M. Lagrange raises is 
that of the relative value of different exercises. He classifies 
walking slowly as a gentle, walking fast asa moderate exercise, 
and running as a violent exercise, and then gives us the 
respective values of exercises of speed, strength, and 
endurance, having regard to their physiological and physical 
value. The physiological classification would separate 
them according to the quantity, the quality, and the 

mechanism ; but these elements are combined in so complicated 
a manner in the innumerable varieties of exercise, varying also 
in every individual, and according to his state of health, that 
such an analysis would be impossible. There are three con- 
venient divisions of bodily exercise, speed, strength, and 
endurance, and the greatest of these is speed. A swift and 
graceful runner to the eyes of most of us is the most pleasing 





exponent of manly beauty, and it is in accordance with natural 
laws that the runner more nearly attains to the beauty of 
perfect physical form than any other athlete. And what does 
the physiologist say? Exercises of speed increase the size of 
the thorax and the capacity of the lungs. The lower limbs 
have naturally the strongest muscles, and by attaching to 
them their proper value, the athlete secures the most 
symmetrical and harmonious development of the human 
form. The wrestler is the type of the strong man, and in 
him we see the superior nutritive value of exercises of 
strength. The great walker comes nearest to the definition 
of the enduring man, and exercises of endurance have a wider 
usefulness because they do not demand a rapidly accumulated 
effort. The vital distinction which the physiologist makes in 
comparing these three is this: the runner, though he may not 
gain strength, gains power of lungs, the highest aim of all; 
the wrestler and the boxer also gain this and strength, but at 
the price of great muscular effort ; and the walker gains what 
may be termed vaguely, “constitutional” strength, and a 
precious supply of oxygen, but does not call upon his lungs 
for extra effort. Thus a man must choose for himself, and on 
the conditions of the great organs of the human economy 
must depend the relative personal value of these classes of 
exercises. 


The varieties and combinations of muscular movement that. 
constitute sports and pastimes have widely differing values. 
We may take it as incontrovertible that the more ancient and 
simple a game is, the more will it conform to the wants of 
health and physical development. If we pass in review sports 
and pastimes, a moment’s glance will enable us to weigh the 
cost and the gain of each. Hunting both develops and 
requires the qualities of speed, strength, and endurance; and 
so we find the hunter to be the highest development of physical 
vigour and bodily health. His life is a joyous one, for no 
cares trouble him; he takes no thought for the morrow, and 
the life of the animal reaches in him the utmost perfection of 
which it is capable. The mountaineer possesses the ideal 
chest, the capacious thorax which allows the heart and the 
lungs to work with ease, and also the power of endurance ; 
the Indians of the Cordillera of the Andes are noted for the 
size of their chests, the result of a double cause. Wrestling 
and boxing and running we have discussed. Swimming, per- 
haps the most regular of all exercises, tends towards a proper 
proportion of the figure and sound lungs. Rowing, as we 
know, effects a powerful development of more muscles than 
would seem likely at first; it strengthens and straightens 
the back, and no exercise, considering the violence of 
the efforts made in its pursuit, is less likely to do harm; 
and the oarsman may look forward to sound health and 
a long life. Yet the rower must beware of overworking 
the heart, as must also the runner. The dhoolie-bearers, 
the African messengers, and the too vigorous oarsman, 
suffer from dilatation of the heart. The human body is a 
machine, and is great above all other machines, for it can 
strengthen itself; but this incalculable value corresponds to 
an equal danger, it would be wrong to call it a flaw,—it can be 
overworked. Riding, as it tends to preserve a firm and 
upright yet elastic carriage of the body, is an important 
element in the education of physical grace; but let none con- 
found it with the science of the jockey, whose round back is a 
disgrace to the human shape. Among games, cricket and 
football stand out in popular favour, and the consideration 
they enjoy is only just. Cricket, which requires speed and 
the co-ordination of nearly all the muscles, means, owing to the 
circumstances of the game, a return to primitive conditions of 
life, if a plentiful supply of fresh air be one of them. Football 
needs speed, strength, and endurance, and combines the exer- 
cises of running and wrestling in some degree; and to football 
Englishmen owe a great deal. M. Lagrange mentions neither 
cricket nor football; this, perhaps, is not a matter for sur- 
prise, though from the physiological point of view it is a 
serious omission, because cricket, of all games, should receive 
the warm support of physiology, and football because the 
opinion of a physiologist on its advantages and disadvantages 
would be of great value. For it is a dangerous game, and its 
advocates must not forget to reckon the innumerable shocks 
and sprains, often of a lasting nature, to which it exposes the 
bones and the great organs of the body. All those games in 
which the ball is struck directly or indirectly by the arm, have 
the same advantages, in an inferior degree, of cricket. Gymnasts 
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who use chiefly the upper part of the body, do so contrary to 
the law that the lower limbs, possessing the most powerful 
muscular masses, should have the most work allotted to them. 
The modern gymnast gains an extraordinary suppleness, but 
often at the cost of physical disproportion; and he is not at all 
the ideal: yvuvaorns of those admirers of the beauty of physical 
outline, the ancient Greeks. Fencing, which lowers the 
shoulder in use, flattens one side of the chest, and produces 
vaulting on the other, and, moreover, in young and weakly 
subjects produces a lateral curvature of the spine, would have 
been abhorrent to them. The editors of Fencing, in “The 
Badminton Library,” do not, we see, as much as mention this 
deformity,—surely one they ought not to have ignored. 

We hope it will not seem a paradox to remark that the 
human form develops naturally when left to itself. How, 
then, can we imitate the ancient athletes? The physical 
grace of the Greek was not the agility of the gymnast, nor the 
alertness of the fencer. It was a grace due to simple and 
harmonious exercises; he ran races, he wrestled, he jumped, 
he threw the javelin, he drove (standing) the chariot, he boxed, 
he shot, with the bow; and in these exercises all the muscles of 
the body assist, and the feet rest on the ground,—hence a 
natural proportion of form which could develop into sym- 
metry. It will be said that the Jews, physically a fine race, 
never take exercise; but it is probable they may inherit their 
physique from an active ancestry, their habits having now, of 
course, changed completely. Weak Jews, too, have been 
steadily killed out for sixteen hundred year. Nevertheless, if 
facial beauty, which is probably due to a sort of sensitiveness, 
has been denied to the English, they are the healthiest race in the 
world, and owe to the habit of “ taking exercise” and playing 
games, a physical strength and courage, and a power of 
endurance, and their concomitants, energy and a power of 
organisation, which tend to make them, collectively and 
individually, superior to other races. The prize-fighter is, 
after all, a useful type to build a nation on. 





NEW GUINEA EXPLORATION.* 


Mr. BEVAN is a young and adventurous explorer, and we 
hope to hear from him again. He is of that order of explorer 
which, we venture to think, does the most beneficent work, and 
merits the highest praise. He is of the men, of whom Living- 
stone was the most illustrious example, who alone, or with a 
few assistants only, penetrate regions hitherto unknown, 
and abstaining, even under circumstances of terror or of 
provocation, from violence to the natives, leave behind none 
of those animosities against the stranger which close the path 
to white men in the future, unless they come with a host, and 
in hostile array. 

Mr. Bevan’s exploration has been mainly of the nautical kind, 
which is most needful in a land so wholly new as New Guinea, 
finding navigable rivers and water-ways into the “ Dark Island- 
Continent.” Mr. Bevan, who tells us that he was in a merchant’s 
office in the City at eighteen, served his apprenticeship in New 
Guinea at the age of twenty-two by shipping himself off from 
Queensland with a Chinese béche-de-mer fisher, called Ah Yim, 
in a thirty-ton junk, the ‘Wong Hing,’ a sufficiently adven- 
turous and unpleasant way of doing things. The crew 
consisted of three Chinamen, and the course was devious, as 
they could not be kept awake at the helm at night :— 

“Stumbling upon deck in the dark, I was not unfrequently 
shocked to find the ship two or three points off her course, the sail 
flapping, and the head of the pig-tailed steersman nodding in 
happy oblivion within a few inches of the planks.” “ Great white 
ants and cockroaches crawled over one every night while trying to 
sleep.” “There were five mongrel curs on deck, carried as some 
fancied protection from the natives. Every time the junk altered 
AP TAGE... a0, 0-¥0 the dogs would rush at the steersman in a 
body; and then, high above the thrum of the gale in the stiff 
cordage, a din of yelping curs and jarring imprecations of the 
disciple of Confucius would arise, till the mélée would terminate 
for the time in one resplendent whirligig of timber, garments, and 
rope’s-end, leaving (as a finale) the dogs to creep into corners and 
lick their wounds, and the Chinaman to seize the first opportunity 
to sew up the rents in his pants.” 

The moment Ah Yim’s vessel arrived at Port Moresby—it 
was in 1884—he was served with a copy of the proclamation 
of the Protectorate, forbidding settlement or acquisitions of 
land, which Mr. Bevan had intended, and sending him back 
to Australia with his Chinese captain. On the way back, the 
single European companion who had shipped on the same 





* Toil, Travel, and Discovery in New Guinea. By Theodore F. Bevan, F.R.G.S. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 





as 
voyage, Ned Snow by name, jumped overboard in despair at 
being prohibited from settling in New Guinea, as he had ip. 
tended,—a somewhat tragic first-fruits of the new “Pro, 
tectorate.” Suchan ending to his first attempt would have dis. 
heartened most people of Mr. Bevan’s youth. Owing to the 
opposition of the missionaries, who, without civilising the natives 
—they had not even tanght them the elementary lesson of not 
burying the dead within a few inches of the surface in the middle 
of crowded villages—wished apparently to retain exclusiye 
possession of the island, and dominated the counsels of the 
two first High Commissioners, not only settlement but even 
trading was almost suppressed. Except, therefore, as pre. 
paration and training for his later explorations, Mr. Bevan’s 
two next visits to New Guinea were rendered almost fruitlegg, 
And the result of this policy was that the murders of 
Europeans and Chinamen and their followers by the natives, 
being followed by impunity, enormously increased, ang 
travellers had to be continually on the watch to escape death, 
The native Papuan does not appear to be a high type of the 
noble savage. Like many other races, he aims at a collection 
of skulls or vertebre of those slain by him, but he prefers to 
increase his collection, whether from natives or Europeans, 
not by open war but by “steal-fight,” or a carefully planned 
piece of treacherous murder. Thus the massacre of Captain 
Craig, three white men, and five Malays, officially reported ag 
wholly unprovoked, was accomplished in this way. Craig had 
engaged half-a-dozen Louisiade Islanders to help in pearl. 
fishing :— 

“Stationing themselves behind the captain and his mate (ag 
they were leaning over the ship’s side at the critical moment 
when one of the divers was emerging from the water), the natives 
heaved the Europeans overboard. The Malays jumped into the 
sea at once through fear. Motessa and his party then cut the 
diver’s life-line, and shot Craig and his mate as they were swimmin, 
towards the reef ; and (taking the boat) then went in chase of the 
Malays and despatched them one by one. The ‘Emily’ was first 
completely looted of goods, stores, and weapons, and then burned.” 

But there is a considerable variety among the natives. In 
the explorations Mr. Bevan undertook in 1887, when he 
discovered several rivers with deep water one hundred miles 
from their mouths, he was attacked in the Aird River at 
precisely the same place where Captain Blackwood, in 
H.M.S. ‘Fly,’ had been attacked forty-two years before 
in open force, by a canoe fleet of openly warlike Papuans, 
On this occasion, the attack was harmlessly dispersed by 
blowing the steam-whistle. Further up, a much lighter. 
coloured and more peacefully disposed tribe were discovered, 
who waved green boughs in sign of peace, and were induced 
to come to the steamer. Generally speaking, the up-country 
natives appeared to be of a smaller and less ferocious kind 
than those on the coast. On the “ Queen’s Jubilee River,” up 
which the 9 ft. draught steamer went one hundred miles, no 
natives were seen after forty miles up from the mouth. When 
the expedition, for want of coal, turned downwards, the river 
was two hundred yards wide, and flowing clear from the North, 
close to the German boundary. Considerable traces of gold 
were found, and there were high hills and fresh air; so that an 
excellent country for settlement, unencumbered, as the coast 
is, by a large and fierce native population, has been revealed. 
It was, by-the-way, characteristic of the extraordinary line 
adopted by the New Guinea missionaries, that Mr. Bevan 
having had several passages of arms with them in the public 
Press, they took revenge by attempting to prove that one 
of them had anticipated his discovery of the Queen’s 
Jubilee River. The attempt, however, broke down under 
some searching and conclusive letters from Sir Edward 
Strickland, the President of the Geographical Society of 
Australasia, who proved that the missionary in question 
had, according to his own book, only rowed six miles up 
another river after breakfast one morning. In November 
of the same year (1887), Mr. Bevan was entrusted by the 
Queensland Government with a steam-launch called the 
‘Mabel,’ an open boat, 48 ft. long only, drawing 6 ft. of 
water, and sent on a new expedition, accompanied by a 
Government surveyor. He had also an English engineer and 
two other Englishmen, and four “coloured boys.” They 
explored the Aird and Philip Rivers again, noticing several 
native buildings several hundred feet in length, perched on the 
tops of hills like castles. After ascending the Queen’s Jubilee 
River again, and descending to the sea by a new branch of it, 
a new river was opened up, called the Centenary River. 
Up one arm of this, the ‘Mabel’ found herself in a two-mile- 
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Jong native village, and was surrounded by a threatening fleet 


of canoes :-— 

«Women, children, and reserves lined the high banks, and 
indulged in the maddest of terpsichorean exercises, while the 
men—who in the space of a few minutes had decorated their 
persons with feathers, paint, shell ornaments, and grotesque 
masks—rushed about, almost tumbling over one another in their 
haste, and getting bows and arrows, spears and paddles between 
their legs, preparatory to launching big war-canoes. Wherever 
the eye rested, either before or behind, canoes—holding twenty. 
to thirty men apiece—were soon seen emerging from every 

and reach, till the river, which had been narrowed to little 
over three hundred yards, was black with an immense flotilla. 
| eee Some were marked like skeletons.” 


After the steam-whistle had prevented one ugly rush, there 
being only half-an-hour’s fire-wood left, and evening coming 
on, matters were brought to a crisis :— 


“While one load of forty stalwart Papuans made as though 
they would board the launch on her starboard rail—thereby cap- 
sizing her for a certainty—others crowded into the gig that was 
peing towed astern, and one native already had the unshipped 
yudder in his hand. To the leader at the wheel, Sadleir sang out 
from aft that he would have to fire, as the natives were preparing 
fora rush. Wishing above all things to avoid bloodshed, Mr. 
Bevan then gave the order, ‘Full speed astern.’ The effect was 
instantaneous. While neither whistle nor the roar of guns—of 
whose destroying properties they were entirely ignorant—had 
any terror for these aboriginals, yet the magic by which this little 

dleless boat, smaller than one of their own canoes, was moved 
backwards and forwards at will caused their retirement to a 
respectful distance. Before they had recovered...... the 
‘Mabel’ was ploughing her way down stream in the gathering 
dusk at a speed of 10 knots. As she flew back on her own track 
down the watery street, an avenue was formed through that 
immense flotilla; upon which the plumed and painted warriors 
stood awestruck. Half-an-hour after the last of the long line of 
houses had been passed, anchor was dropped in a by-channel. 
bis Down the main river flew in hot haste the pursuing 
war-canoes of the baffled natives, gone in pursuit when they had 
recovered their senses.” 


Sovereignty has now been established in New Guinea instead 
of Protectorate, and we hope Mr. Bevan will give us more of 
his experiences as settler and explorer. 





THE HISTORY OF THE BODLEIAN.* 

WHEN this book was reviewed in the Spectator twenty-two 
years ago, the critic expressed a fear that the author would 
not find as many readers as he deserved. The fear, it seems; 
was justified. The book “was found,” says Mr. Macray in his 
new preface, “to appeal to the interests of so limited a class 
of readers, that the idea of publishing a second edition was 
never entertained by me.” Still, this limited class have in pro- 
cess of time absorbed the copies originally printed; and now, 
thanks to the exhortations of the present Librarian, and to the 
author’s own disinterested love of his subject, a second edition 
actually appears. The fact is, that these two-and-twenty years 
have wrought no inconsiderable change at the Bodleian. The 
Spectator commented in 1868 on the scanty number of the 
readers who then availed themselves of its immense resources. 
This number has been largely increased since then. How 
great the increase has been cannot be stated, for no record is 
kept; but the fact itself is obvious to any one whose experi- 
ence of the place goes back, as does that of the present 
writer, to those twenty-odd years, and, indeed, to almost as 
many more. It is not always easy to find a place in the 
“bowers of Paradise,” to quote again our description of 
the delightful little cells wherein readers find accommo- 
dation. This is as it should be; and, happily, one need 
not fear any serious overcrowding. At present it is well 
worth while for a student, unless he is engaged on some 
very special research, to transfer himself from the British 
Museum to the Bodleian. The space is so ample, the sur- 
roundings so delightful, the service of books so quick, and, 
above all, the personal help of the librarians so courteous and 
80 effective, that the trouble of the journey is more than com- 
pensated. The one thing in which the British Museum is 
incomparably superior is the Reference Library; and it is 
difficult to see how in this respect the Bodleian could possibly 
compete with it. 

In his second edition, Mr. Macray carries on his history of 
the Library in annal form down to the year 1880. From that 
time it is continued in the present Librarian’s Report to the 
Curators, a document which will henceforth appear annually. 
Such a report is of the greatest value, but for the general 








* Annals of the Bodleian. By the Rey, W. D, Macray, M.A. Second Edition, 
London: Macmillan and Co, 1390, 


reader it is scarcely available, and it is to be hoped that some 

convenient summary of it will be periodically published. 

Indeed, Mr. Macray would have done well if he had given us 

something of the kind, and carried down his Annals to a time 
as near as possible to the date of publication. A dozen more 

pages would have sufficed, and readers who have not seen Mr. 

Nicholson’s reports would have had good reason to be thankful. 

Among the items of later date than 1868, we may mention the 
bequest in 1873 of Sir Frederick Madden’s journals and 

papers. They are enclosed in a box which is not to be opened 
before January Ist, 1920. In 1877, Mr. Macray himself 
presented a Chatterton volume which he had found in a 
village public-house in Clifton Hampden; and in 1880, some 
interesting papers relating to the subject of Church of 
England Comprehension, one of them, it was supposed, by 
Archbishop Tillotson, were given by Bishop Jacobson. A 
final note states the increase of the Library. Between 1848 and 
1888 it was exactly doubled, growing from 220,000 to 440,000; 
the annual increase is now 10,000, excluding periodicals. One- 
half of this number is due to the right which the Bodleian 
shares with various other libraries of a copy of every work 
published. The Curators did well when they objected in 
1831 to a proposition that the Library should receive 
an annual grant of £500 in lieu of this privilege. How 
little way would £500 go in purchasing even the really 
valuable among the books annually published! And then 
who is to say, having regard to possible changes, what is 
really valuable ?: The history of the Library in the past 
shows that great treasures have been lost because they were 
thought to be at the time—and, indeed, in a sense were— 
without value. Apparently trivial things, such as caricatures 
and the like, which afterwards became worth far more than 
their weight in gold, were actually rejected. arly editions 
were sold because they were supposed to be superseded by late. 
So the Shakespeare folio of 1623 was alienated. Happily, 
the Library became possessed of another copy in Malone’s 
collection. 

The new matter introduced into this edition is scattered 
throughout the volume, and it would be difficult — as, 
indeed, it would be useless—to confine to it any notice 
that we may give of its contents. The subject of lending 
books out of the Library has lately come before the public, and 
it is interesting to trace its history. Sir Kenelm Digby, in 
giving his manuscripts to the Library (1634), expressly stipu- 
lated that they should not be confined to use within its walls. 
He afterwards, however, left the matter to the discretion of 
the Curators. The loan of books was refused to various dis- 
tinguished persons, the Translators of the Bible, King 
Charles I., and Oliver Cromwell among them. The Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners in the time of the Commonwealth 
borrowed books without leave. One of them—originally 
borrowed by mistake, as it could have been of no use—was 
never returned. The matter may be now considered as finally 
settled. Only a special vote of Convocation can authorise 
the lending of a book. This is not only in strict accord with 
the strongly expressed views of the Founder, but is approved 
by the most experienced librarians. 

Stealing is so closely akin to borrowing, at least in the 
matter of books, that it is interesting to note how far the 
Library has suffered in this way. Polydore Vergil was accused 
of having stolen many manuscripts, and when further oppor- 
tunities were refused him, is said to have obtained the Royal 
licence to take out all that he wanted. In 1624, a volume of 
sermons on the Sunday Gospels was taken, though it was 
secured by a chain (catena abscissum), and, in spite of an 
earnest appeal from the Vice-Chancellor, Proctors, and three 
Regius Professors to the delinquent, never restored. Other 
things, sometimes of considerable value, have been abstracted ; 
as, for instance, two rare tracts by Thomas Churchward were 
cut out of a volume in which they were bound. Mr. Macray 
hints not obscurely that offences of this kind have not 
altogether ceased. The consciences of collectors are pro- 
verbially hard, for it is collectors, not poor creatures who 
steal from want, that are in fault in this matter. It is 
found necessary at the Museum, where facilities for mis- 
appropriation are probably greater than in the Bodleian, to 
put a restriction on the giving out of some valuable books. 





If personal anecdotes may be intruded, the present writer 
| found but a short time ago the word “ mislaid ” written across 
| a ticket on which application had been made for a rare and 
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valuable volume. This naturally suggested the idea of theft ; 
but on inquiry it turned out that the book had been laid aside 
for fear of unscrupulous collectors. It is satisfactory to find 
that sometimes the conscience of a book-thief is touched. 
One such person silently restored, about forty years ago, a 
volume which he had had since 1807. Perhaps it was not 
stolen after all, but really “mislaid.” In 1851, the Library 
recovered a manuscript which had been missing since 1789, 
when it was taken out by E. G. Paulus, of Jena. It came froma 
Breslau bookseller after Paulus’s death in 1850. It had been 
put into German binding and otherwise disguised. 


Some curious details are given of the personalities of 
librarians and readers. Among the former, perhaps the most 
curious is Thomas Hearne, who was appointed Janitor, 7.e., assis- 
tant,in 1703. He had attracted attention by his diligence as a 
student, and by his knowledge of books. In 1712 he was made 
Second Librarian. But his promotion did not avail him long. 
Hearne was a staunch Jacobite, and regarded Whigs with a de- 
testation and contempt which he did not hesitate to express in 
the freest possible manner. In 1714 he refused to take the Oaths, 
and two years afterwards withdrew from the Library (the Act 
which imposed a penalty of £500 on all persons performing 
public functions without having taken the Oaths, having come 
into operation on January Ist, 1616). Tothe day of his death, 
however, he maintained that he was de jure Sub-Librarian, and 
entered in his diary that his salary had not been paid him. 
He died in 1735, leaving behind him a mass of curious infor- 
mation, not always to be trusted when his political prejudices 
came into operation, but still of great value. In 1798, Henry 
Ellis, then an undergraduate Fellow of St. John’s, was 
appointed one of the assistants. He died seventy-one years 
afterwards; four were spent at the Bodleian, and fifty-six in 
the British Museum, where he was Principal Librarian from 
1827 to 1856. Sir H. Ellis died in January, 1869, and two 
months afterwards H. H. Baber, who had been a colleague 
in the Bodleian, also passed away. Both were in their 
ninety-third year. The Chief Librarian from 1768 to 1813 
was John Price. This was the least satisfactory period 
in the history of the Bodleian, which still, we believe, suffers 
from the neglect of that time. Price was succeeded by 
Bulkeley Bandinel, whose venerable figure will be remembered 
by many of our readers. Dr. Bandinel resigned in 1860, and 
died little more than six months afterwards. His successor, 
H. O. Coxe, was the very prince of librarians. He died in 
1881, and has since found a worthy biographer in his friend, 
the late Dean Burgon. When we are speaking of the succes- 
sion of Librarians, we may mention that the stipend of the 
first, Thomas James, was £22. This was raised, however, to 
£40 on James’s remonstrance. James also insisted on being 
allowed to marry. Bodley reluctantly gave way. But after- 
librarians were strictly bound to celibacy until 1856. The 
stipend now stands at £1,000, but it is not lawful for the 
Librarian to hold a living. There never has been any obliga- 
tion to Holy Orders, but most of the holders have been 
clergymen. 

We cordially thank Mr. Macray for this highly interesting 
volume, while we congratulate him on the completion of his 
fifty years of service to the Library. It is the patient labour 
of such men, labour that cannot be remunerated by the most 
liberal stipend, that helps forward the realisation of our author’s 
concluding wish, Floreat Bibliotheca ! 





GRAY AND HIS FRIENDS.* 


In these days of gathering up the fragments, when the 
collection of literary and biographical scraps—too often rub- 
bish—has almost become a mania, it is at first startling to 
meet with another book on Gray. But Mr. Tovey’s charming 
little volume is not long in justifying its existence. There is 
nothing of book-making about it. The preface alone, clear and 
graceful, would have suggested that it was worth reading ; and 
then every one to whom Gray is an interesting character as well 
asa classic writer, is glad to know more of his friendships, 
with their ups and downs, of the melancholy story of West, 
of Gray’s communications with Mr. Chute, with Percy, of the 
Reliques, and Brockett, the Professor of History. The 
“Notes of Travel,” too, though Mr. Gosse may be right in 





_* Gray and his Friends. Letters and Relics in great part hitherto unpub- 
lished. Edited by Duncan C, Tovey, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge: at the 
Dniversity Press. 1890, 
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calling them “rather dry and impersonal,” are by no means 


without interest. 

The Quadruple Alliance, as it was called, between Gray, 
Walpole, West, and Ashton, and the quarrel between Gray 
and Walpole, in which Ashton took Walpole’s part, which 
sadly brought this alliance to an end, is further illustrated 
here by letters that passed between these three. Gray’s style 
justifies the publication of every scrap he ever wrote. Wal. 
pole’s letters are always interesting and lively. Ashton’s 
prove him to have been what he has always been thought, in 
every way the inferior member of the allianee. Mr. Toy 
truly says in his preface : “ Letters are not interesting simply 
because they are old; and distance lends no enchantment to 
dullness.” Under this conviction, at which we rejoice, he 
gives us only enough of Ashton’s letters to connect the story 
and to make his place in the friendship clear. His extreme 
affection for Walpole, shown especially in a letter written 
after Walpole’s recovery from a serious illness abroad, may 
perhaps have been partly owing to “a certain disposition 
to toadyism,” as Mr. Tovey suggests; but, in any case, 
explains his being so strongly on Walpole’s side in the quarrel 
with Gray. Such language as the following may be very 
truly described as “ strangely fulsome and exaggerated : ”— 

“My dear Walpole, I speak sincerely to you. I would not for 

the world go over that time again, which I have passed since you 
left England. I would not, I do assure you...... I am like a 
man who has been tossed about a long winter’s night, in uneasy 
dreams. I have been dragged through rivers and thrown down 
precipices. Oh! it has been a weary night. Come, dear Walpole, 
and bring the day.” 
Even in early days, before quarrels were thought of, Gray’s 
letters to Ashton seem to us to contain a spice of friendly 
contempt. Neither, we imagine, did Walpole, who wrote to 
his faithful admirer, as “Dear Child,” respect him very 
highly. Is it not possible that this “ponderous young 
person,” as Mr. Tovey calls him, may have suffered under a 
touch of irony when the nickname of “ Plato” was given him 
by his Eton friends ? 


Much has been written about the unfortunate quarrel 
between Gray and Walpole, which yet seems to us very 
easy to be understood. The young men were entirely 
different in character and in tastes,—one, to quote Mason, 
“curious, pensive, and philosophical;” the other, “ gay, lively, 
and inconsiderate.” In the last hundred and fifty years, how 
many pairs of friends have gone abroad together—dangerous 
experiment—and under these circumstances have found their 
characters unsuited to each other, and their friendship 
ruined beyond redemption. For no outward reconciliation can 
ever really heal this sort of wound. We believe that Horace 
Walpole honestly regretted the difference, and was quite ready 
to blame himself; but there is something very painful in 
Gray’s scornfulaccount of their reconciliation, though he was 
glad that it should take place. “There has been,” he says, 
“in appearance, the same kindness and confidence almost as 
Of Old...... I neither repent, nor rejoice overmuch, but I 
am pleased.” Contempt for Ashton, Walpole’s follower, 
comes out as strongly in the following as lingering anger 
with Walpole :— 

“TI wrote a note the night I came (to Stoke), and immediately 
received a very civil answer. I went the following evening to 
see the party (as Mrs. Foible says); was something abashed at 
his confidence; he came to meet me, kissed me on both sides with 
all the ease of one who receives an acquaintance just come out of 
the country, squatted me into a Fauteuil, begun to talk of the 
town and this and that and t’other, and continued with little 
interruption for three hours, when I took my leave very indif- 
ferently pleased, but treated with wondrous good breeding. I 
supped with him next night (as he desired). Ashton was there, 
whose formalities tickled me inwardly, for I found he was to be 
angry about the letter I had wrote him. However, in going home 
together our hackney-coach jumbled us into a sort of reconcilia- 
tion; he hammered out somewhat like an excuse; and I received 
it very readily, because I cared not twopence whether it were true 
or not. So we grew the best acquaintance imaginable, and I sat 
with him on Sunday some hours alone, when he informed me of 
abundance of anecdotes much to my satisfaction, and in short 
opened (I really believe) his heart to me with that sincerity, that 
I found I had still less reason to have a good opinion of him, than 
(if possible) I ever had before.” 


Mr. Tovey is not inclined to believe the story of Walpole’s 
having opened a letter of Gray’s and sealed it up again. And 
certainly we cannot imagine that a proud and sensitive man 
like Gray could ever, even outwardly, have forgiven such an 
offence, even if Horace Walpole could have been guilty of it, 
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which also passes imagination. It is far more likely that 
Walpole became impatient of his companion’s studious habits, 
Those “Notes of Travel,” first printed in this volume, were 
written at this time; and there are many signs in Walpole’s 
letters that his friend was too much occupied with these and 
other studies to be a perfectly amusing fellow-traveller for a 
young man of the world like himself. Any one not quite 
ignorant of human nature must know that this is explanation 
enough. 

Next to Gray, the most interesting member of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance seems certainly to have been Richard West; 
and one of the objects of Mr. Tovey’s book is to collect all 
memorials of this gifted and unfortunate young man. Several 
of the letters preserved here have not before been published, 
especially those written to West by his friends. Mr. Tovey 
rightly thinks that “letters are more real and lifelike when 
they can be read as dialogues :”— 

“Some figures are thus preserved in literature, engaging 
certainly, yet scarcely strong enough to stand alone; I am not 
sure that West is not one of these. The Englishman thinks as 
naturally of West in conjunction with Gray, as the Frenchman 
thinks of Etienne de la Boétie in conjunction with Montaigne. 
It is the light of friendship which glorifies these relics; and the 
true devotee of literature, who is always something more than 


learned or critical, tries to look upon these unfulfilled promises of 
the early lost, with the eyes of those who once loved them.” 


These letters of West’s have a charm and a grace entirely 
their own, and their touch of melancholy, shadowed as 
the writer’s life was by failing health and terrible family 
troubles, gives them even a tragic interest. Gray’s own 
melancholy, which mingles so often with his cheerful- 
ness, is, in his own words, “a white Melancholy, or rather 
Leucocholy for the most part...... a good easy sort of 
state.” West’s sorrows, which ended his life at twenty-six, 
were something very real in comparison with those of his 
friends. At the same time, the brightness of his spirit, the 
lightness of his touch, especially in the earlier letters, stand 
out in singular contrast to Ashton’s attempts in the same 
style. Several of Ashton’s letters appear in this part of the 
book; he writes to West, in the earlier days, as “ thrice 
highest Zephyrille,” and ends in the style of “ yours eternally ;” 
most of the substance of his letters being strained in the same 
fashion. Here, even more than elsewhere, Ashton’s inferiority 
to his friends becomes evident 


Mr. Tovey does not seem entirely to agree with Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, in the charming essay we all know, where Brown’s 
words, “He never spoke out,” are made the text of such a 
wonderful dissertation on Gray’s character and genius. Mr. 
Tovey does not find quite so much “high seriousness” in 
Gray’s way of looking at things. He quotes Mr. Lowell: 
“Responsibility for the universe had not yet been invented.” 
This, to him, is the explanation of Gray’s attitude of mind— 
which no one studying his letters can call very deeply earnest 
—towards contemporary events and politics. And yet he does 
not agree with Mr. Arnold that Gray, born at another time, 
would have been a different man or a more outspoken poet. 
He “has the student’s imagination,” and this in every age 
means a certain remoteness, a certain critical way of looking 
at all work, including his own :— 

“Perhaps, after all, he will survive by what we call his 
limitations, inasmuch as that poetry is the most securely immortal 
which has gained nothing and can lose nothing by the vicissi- 
tudes of sentiment and opinion. ..... A mind searching in so 
many directions, sensitive to so many influences, yet seeking in 
the first place its own satisfaction in a manner uniformly careful 
and artistic, is almost foredoomed to give very little to the world; 
it must be content, as the excellent Matthias says, to be ‘its own 
exceeding great reward.’ But what is given isa little gold instead 
of much silver; a legal tender at any time, though it has never 
been soiled in the market. He claims our honour as one of those 
few who in any age have lived in the pursuit of the absolute best, 
and who help us to mistrust the glib facility with which we are 
apt.to characterise epochs. In all that he has left, there is inde- 
pendence, sincerity, thoroughness; the highest exemplar of the 
critical spirit ; a type of how good work of any kind should be done.” 
Such an extract as this, from Mr. Tovey’s excellent and 
interesting preface, shows that Gray’s fame is here in worthy 
hands. The differing views of the best critics do not perhaps 
matter much to humanity in general, if only they agree in 
what is essential, in giving honour where honour is due. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE “Remarks about South Africa by a South African,” in 
the Fortnightly Review, are not very instructive. The writer 
is evidently either a Dutch Colonist or an Englishman who 
has been captured by the Dutch, and his object is to disabuse 
his readers of the idea that South Africa will ever be British. 
The Dutch element, he says, will not be swallowed up, the 
Dutch Republics will remain independent, the Dutch popula- 
tion will increase, the two races will be fused, and the result 
will be a South African people, with Britain retaining only 
the coast-line. He gives, however, no figures; does not deny 
the English immigration into the Dutch Republics; does not 
count the new population sure to follow a new discovery of 
gold, a population which cannot be Dutch, because Holland is 
not big enough to supply it; and, in fact, does not assign any 
reason whatever why the absorbing power of the Anglo- 
Saxon, so marked everywhere else, should not operate in 
South Africa. Fusion may, of course, occur, as it did in 
New York, and a separate people may be born, as it was in 
America; but the evidence that the new people will not be 
essentially English is not fortheoming——Mr. E. B. Lanin 
draws another painful picture of the sufferings of the six 
millions of Jews in Russia, the Government, with the entire 
acquiescence of the people, subjecting them to an unrelenting 
persecution in the hope of their quitting their faith, which the 
majority refuse to do. They are huddled together in a few pro- 
vinces, debarred from almost all occupations, and incessantly 
plundered by the officials, against whom they can defend 
themselves only by bribery. Mr. Lanin always appears to exag- 
gerate, but in this instance he is confirmed by all authorities 
in an unbroken stream. He does not, however, in the 
least explain the motive of the Government, which pro- 
tects Mahommedans, and is not, as he fully admits, actuated 
by race-hatred. How happens it, then, that the Czars never 
feel the usual impulse of despots to protect the lowest class in 
the community, one, too, which is unresisting to a fault ? 
Miss Menie Muriel Dowie sends to the Fortnightly the paper 
on the Carpathians which excited such enthusiasm when read 
before the British Association. There is not a great deal in 
it, but its writer is adventurous, contemptuous of conventions, 
and possessed of a certain genius for describing, not places, 
but people. She enables her reader to see, for instance, that 
the Ruthenians must be, in their mode of living, very like the 
Scotch Highlanders in the beginning of this century, though 
with a much greater readiness to work hard. They are 
usually good-looking; eat potatoes and mushrooms; let their 
women dress in a night-shirt and nothing else, except two 
coloured aprons, one before and one behind ; “ do not know the 
difference between a nice thing and a nasty thing; serve you 
no politenesses; and are unaware if they do anything dis- 
gusting.” They are much given to jewellery and skin-diseases 
and are altogether, if this account may be trusted, one of the 
least civilised of European populations. Miss Dowie, however, 
liked them and trusted them, and they seem to have invariably 
treated her well. She does not, however, advise an imme- 
diate rush of tourists, admitting, what we should entirely 
believe, that she “was really very uncomfortable according 
to Western notions.” The editor of the Review has obtained 
a new story from Count Tolstoi, intended to embody some of 
his peculiar ideas on the right relation of the sexes, which will 
not, we fancy, greatly attract English readers. Like most 
men who have plunged into the subject, he has got it on the 
brain, is always unpleasant, and as his real thought is that 
natural appetite is as evil as lust, is not nutritive-———-The 
account of “The American Tariff War” is instructive as to 
the effect of Protection on the American farmer, but ends 
with a plan for punishing the United States which, to us at 
least, seems almost incredibly foolish :— 

“This is our scheme: A duty to be laid on all corn, dairy- 
produce, beef, and other food-stuffs which are imported from the 


United States. The capital raised by such duties not to be 
absorbed in the revenue of the country, but to form a Retaliation 





Fund. Out of this Retaliation Fund an Import Bounty to be . 


paid on all similar food-stuffs imported from our Colonies or any 
country receiving British goods free of duty. A higher bounty to 
be paid to free-trading Colonies than to protected Colonies.” 


Cannot the authors see that if American food still came, the 
Americans would suffer nothing; and if it did not come, there 
would be no Retaliation Fund; while in both cases we should 
make our own food dear? Moreover, if their plan succeeded, 
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our trade with America would be killed. Itis because America 
must take something in return for her wheat export that her 
Tariff will either ruin her farmers, or fail in checking the 
import of European goods——Mr. Saintsbury sends a most 
interesting critique of Count A. Hamilton’s works, of which 
only the Memoirs of the Count de Grammont is really known in 
England, and quotes for us, from Zénéyde, a marvellous picture 
of the Court of St. Germains, where everybody hated his neigh- 
bour, and, though the palace swarmed with priests, gallantry 
was the only distraction. 


Canon Scott Holland contributes to the Contemporary 
Review a sketch of Dr. Liddon which it is most pleasant to 
read, because it brings out one side of his subject with such 
sharp definiteness. What impressed the Canon most in his 
friend, more than his inflexible convictions or than his 
humour, was his quality of distinction. Canon Scott 
Holland regrets very deeply his friend’s persistent refusal 
to conduct Retreats, for which he thinks him to have been 
peculiarly fitted; but it is more than probable that the 
great preacher knew himself best, and knew that he could 
effect far more as an individual adviser. The basis of Sir 
T. Farrer’s able criticism of Mr. Goschen’s finance is that he 
has dealt a fatal blow to Sir 8S. Northcote’s scheme for paying 
off debt by calculating the interest on the Debt permanently 
at £28,000,000. The balance between the real liability for 
dividends and its nominal amount, constituted a sinking fund 
which the nation hardly perceived, but which year by year 
automatically reduced the burden. Mr. Goschen’s Budget of 
1887 reduced the amount to £26,000,000, and was hampered 
by his policy of making large grants from State receipts in 
aid of local taxes. He again reduced it in 1889 to £25,000,000, 
and was, Sir T. Farrer thinks, both times in the wrong. 
He ought to have maintained the old figure by keeping 
the Income-tax at 8d., and even to have added to it 
the whole amount. saved by the great operation of con- 
version. Mr. Goschen’s course, Sir T. Farrer thinks, was 
not heroic. It must be remembered, however, that Mr. 
Goschen in three years paid off £23,300,000 of debt, and that 
he had to consider the extreme unpopularity a retention 
of the Income-tax at a high figure in a period of great 
depression would have produced.——Sir Morell Mackenzie’s 
paper on “The Use and Abuse of Hospitals” is well worth 
reading, dealing as it does with the waste of hospital money 
on patients who could very well pay; but his plan of investi- 
gating every case, and of depriving out-patients of political 
rights for seven years, stands little chance of acceptance. 
Opinion will not allow the setting-up of a new property 
qualification, or suffer a sick man to be left uncured because 
he greatly values his political status. He is a good voter 
for that very reason.——“ Vernon Lee” begins a novel with 
a social purpose not yet revealed, and Mr. A. Taylor 
Innes contributes a most interesting paper on “Hypno- 
tism and Crime.” He admits to the full that hypnotism 
may be used by an unscrupulous operator in order to provoke 
his patients to crime, but is entirely opposed to restrictive 
legislation, on the ground of the mass of important facts which 
investigators outside the medical profession may discover. 
That is, we think, an insufficient argument, as we stop other 
experiments—in the case of vivisection, for instance—because 
they produce bad moral results, even though their continuance 
might help to gratify intelligent curiosity. By-the-way, Mr. 
Taylor’ Innes, whose good faith no one will doubt, declares 
that he himself witnessed an experiment the result of which 
is to us almost incredible :— 





“JT was in a little town in the North of Scotland during the 
college vacation of 1851. The hall was filled with some two 
hundred people of both sexes and of every age, but all known to 
each other from childhood. The only stranger was the mesmerist, 
H. E. Lewis, a graduate of Edinburgh and a pupil of Professor 
Gregory there. Before he had been in the hall an hour he brought 
out all the ordinary phenomena. That is, he showed that a large 
proportion of those present were quite easily put into a state 
between sleeping and waking, in which every suggestion made to 
them was accepted as real by the imagination and senses, so as 
for the time absolutely to control the will. But on this Saturday 
night he went farther. Among the sensitive part of the audience 
was a young lad, named J. M. He was not only in perfect health, 
but, with his brilliant complexion and golden hair, a model of 
the Apollo type of youth. All the more astonishing was the con- 
trast when Lewis, after making other suggestions which were 
instantly obeyed, put a staff into the young fellow’s hand and 
whispered to him that he was an old man. He turned from Apollo 
into Tithonus before our eyes, the very muscles of his cheeks 





falling in, and the hue of age overspreading his face as he tottere@ 
amid the wondering crowd.” 

Grant the fullest ascendency of one mind over another, and 
still the doubt remains whether the mind of the subject, 
however controlled, could produce physical changes so decided, 
It is almost like saying that a man could will -his hair to be 
temporarily grey——Mr. H. A. Kennedy’s paper on “The 
Possibilities of Naval Warfare,” is slight, but it starts a 
curious question. Will human nerve bear the possibilities of 
destruction inherent in our ironclads, which may sink as the 
‘ Captain’ did, like so many iron boxes, and our huge guns, which 
are sure to explode after the ninetieth round, and lose some 
portion of their safety with every discharge. We should say 
human courage would face any chance, however weighty, but 
nota certainty of destruction, and that, consequently, ironclads 
will be manned and the big guns fired; but there is some 
evidence on the other side. It is certain, we believe, that the 
effect of modern shells on men in wooden ships makes the use 
of those ships impossible. The men will not fight, and the 
future may reveal other causes of panic as disastrous. 

The October number of the Nineteenth Centwry contains no 
very striking contribution, but an unusual number of in- 
teresting papers. The most attractive, perhaps, at the present 
moment is Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s on Cardinal Newman. Mr. 
Ward, after an able survey of the Cardinal’s intellectual 
habitudes, brings out strongly the definiteness of the position 
which, after his conversion, he thought was the one reserved to 
him, or at least the only one which was for him possible to 
attain. It was that of St. Philip Neri, who in the sixteenth 
century—in an age, that is, when the world and the Church 
were utterly at variance—seated himself in Rome to become 
the adviser and inspirer of all who sought guidance towards 
a higher life. That was Cardinal Newman’s position in the 
Oratory at Birmingham, though he used: the pen as his in- 
strument rather than conversation. This clearness of view as 
to his function in life must have greatly helped the Cardinal 
to the acquisition of influence, and have prevented that dis- 
sipation of energy from which many men nearly as great as 
he have so grievously suffered. Soalso must the quiet humour 
with which he often baffled men who sought to engage him 
in controversies on subjects or at times he considered incon- 
venient :— 

“One can fancy the fate—there are stories on record as to the 
fate—of the pompous man who went to talk to him of contro- 
versy, as one great controversialist to another. One specimen of 
the class comes with notes, and books, and points for discussion 
on problems of education, but finds the Cardinal so absorbed with 
news about the ‘barley crop’ in Norfolk, that no other subject 
seems to interest him. Another presses him for a refutation of 
one of Mr. Gladstone’s arguments against the Vatican decrees, 
but only succeeds in eliciting the reply that Mr. Gladstone is an 
old Oxford acquaintance, and has been very kind to him. Or, if 
the subject is insisted on, the conversation suddenly passes—his 
visitor knows not how—to the oaks of Hawarden and the exercise 
of cutting down trees. A third visitor finds himself engaged in 
limine in a discussion as to the number of stoppages in the 1.30 
train as contrasted with the 3.40, and has unexpectedly to employ 
his conversational talent in explaining his cross-country route, 
and the lines by which he came. And then there is the Oxford 
story of Newman’s guest who introduces the ‘origin of evil’ at 
dinner, and at once produces a dissertation—full of exact knowledge, 
and apparently delivered with earnest interest—as to the different 
ways of treating hot-house grapes, and the history of the particular 
grapes on the table before him.” 
Another most interesting paper is Mr. Rees’s reply to Mr. 
Malabari on the question of Hindoo marriages. In it Mr. 
Rees, whose experience, we should remark, is chiefly of the 
Madras Presidency, has piled up authority on authority to 
show,—first, that Hindoo opinion is definitively and strongly in 
favour of early marriage, as ordered in the Smritis, the sacred 
writings which have superseded the Vedas, and as essential to 
the family life; secondly, that it does not work any social 
evil, Hindoo women being both happy and attached to their 
husbands; and thirdly, that it does not injure the race, the 
immense majority of women joining their husbands when they 
are fifteen, and therefore competent not only to be mothers, 
but to manage their households. He entirely deprecates 
legislative interference, as does a greater authority, Sir 
Madhava Row, a Hindoo statesman and man of learning 
who is also a man of the world. Sir Madhava says :— 

“ My deep conviction is that the existing system of the Hindus, 
which is an extremely ancient one, and which the Hindus love in 
the highest conceivable degree, is the product of the longest 
experience in the world, and is the best adapted to produce the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, by which I mean 
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the greatest happiness of the greatest number of men and 
also the greatest happiness of the greatest number of women. 
{ say this not merely as a Hindu, but as a philosopher!” 

— Curiously enough, Mr. Hamilton Aidé,in a paper on “Sicily 
in 1890,” describes the condition of women as one of Oriental 
seclusion. The Sicilians cannot believe that the sexes can 
associate innocently, and prohibit an engaged couple from ever 
being alone together, even for five minutes, and separate male 
and female servants by a jealous etiquette. No girl can go out 
alone, and this rule, contrary to the custom in Asia, is observed 
even by the working poor, whose daughters are always escorted 
in going to and from their place of employment. The husband, 
too, isautocratic in his own house, the women, overborne by an 
irresistible opinion, seldom retaining the courage even for an 
argument. The East is more than reproduced for them, for 
in the Hast the wife often rules as absolutely as in Europe-—— 
Sir H. A. Blake, Governor of Jamaica, pleads the cause of his 
island as a splendid health-resort, where the consumptive can 
reside in a soft yet healthy climate, not hotter than that of 
South England in summer. He says the Negroes have taken 
to agriculture with industry, are exceedingly comfortable, 
support their own clergy and schools, and will develop 
most extensive trades in fruit and vegetables. He thinks 
that the sugar-cane could still be cultivated with success 
if only the factories were concentrated, instead of being 
scattered over the estates, and believes that a young 
emigrant with £5,000 might live in the island in the 
utmost comfort, purchasing a house and estate ready- 
made. The great want seems to be roads, especially in 
the hills, and we are not altogether contented with the pro- 
mise that they will be made. Cannot the Colony borrow 
sufficient to secure this indispensable improvement in com- 
munication? At present the hills can only be reached by 
riding along shelves in their sides, often only 2ft. broad, 
with precipices below them of 2,000 ft. sheer. The Bishop 
of Carlisle thinks that the argument against Darwinism to 
be drawn from the perfection of the bee-cell, has not yet been 
answered. The bee builds its cell more perfectly than it need, 
and, moreover, does nof transmit the instinct for such building, 
the builders being only the nurses, and the new bees the 
progeny of the queen and the drones who do not build. 
An improvement must have occurred to a whole swarm simul- 
taneously, which is improbable, more especially as the swarm 
was not driven by necessity. The humble-bee has not made 
the improvements, and lives on quite contentedly. We are 
not greatly interested in any of the three labour articles, Mr. 
Reginald Brett’s in particular striking us as both thin and 
trite, a mere question why labourers do not develop leaders 
who would give them ideals ; but a statement by Mr. Champion 
should be noted. As we understand him, it was determined 
during the dock strike to throw a train containing “ black- 
legs ” off a steep embankment. We can scarcely believe that 
even the most violent of the dockers contemplated wholesale 
murder, but it is their advocate who says it. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—————~<+>_— 

Speeches Delivered in India. By the Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava. (John Murray.)—“‘ Lord Dufferin,” writes Mr. D. M. 
Wallace, who edits this book, “was compelled during his term of 
office to deliver 177 speeches.” After all, that is not a very great 
number for five years, considering that the speaker was the ruler 
of something more than two hundred millions. Has not Sir 
George Campbell delivered as many and more during five months ? 
Here we have ninety-two out of the total number, six non- 
Indian speeches being added to make the volume complete (the 
editor, oddly enough, says “four,” though it is he, it is to be 
presumed, who has inserted three delivered before Lord Dufferin’s 
departure for India, and three made after his return). We need 
not say that these utterances are well worth preserving. To 
speak in detail of them, or to discuss in any way the questions, 
political, social, and commercial, on which they touch, would be 
clearly beyond our province in these columns; but we may note 
the tact, moderation, and self-restraint which they show. The 
speaker is quite able to be exceedingly brilliant. This competence 
keeps him from being dull, but it does not tempt him to depart 
from the réle of sound, practical good sense. 


Bourne’s Handy Assurance Directory, 1890. Edited by William | 
Bourne. (W. Bourne, Liverpool.)—This annual volume is not less | 
interesting than usual. The preface touches on some important | 





matters, not the least important being “commission.” This is said 
to be increasing. “Commission is frequently paid to the assured 
himself, or divided with the agent.” In France, 20 per cent. per 
annum is regularly paid. Mr. Bourne thinks that the dangers of 
infantile assurance are over-estimated by Mr. Benjamin Waugh. 
We hope that he is right. One Canton in Switzerland has intro- 
duced a system of compulsory assurance against sickness. It will 
cover more than two-thirds of the population at an annual expense 
of £20,000. We add some extracts from the latest returns of 
various Companies, confining ourselves to what is, after all, the 
most important item, “‘ Commission and expenses of management,” 
stated in “cost per cent. on Life Premium Income.” Among pro- 
prietary Companies, we find: Hand-in-Hand, 10°91; Clerical, 
Medical, and General, 12:22; English and Scottish Law, 18°90; 
Equitable, 6:29; Equitable (United States), 23:03; Law Life, 
10°31; Rock, 16°58. Among Mutual Offices: Scottish Widows’ 
Fund, 9°94; Clergy Mutual, 6:09. Among Industrial: Prudential, 
40°08; Refuge, 50°30; Wesleyan, 51:78; Blue Ribbon, 51°50; 
British Workman, 52°37. The discrepancies in the proportion of 
funds to liabilities are enormous. One great Company has assets 
amounting to more than a half of the aggregate sum insured; 
another Company, a small one, the name of which we shall not 
give, has assurances in force, £695,803, and funds, £44,393, just 
about one-sixteenth ! 

Five neat and handy volumes, belonging to the “ Nuggets for 
Travellers Series” (William Paterson and Co.), are Love Tales, 
with the differentia of being English, Scottish, Irish, American, 
and German. Various authors, among whom we may mention 
Dickens, Hogg, Carleton, Washington Irving, and Tieck, to give 
one representative of each nation, have been laid under con- 
tribution. 

The readers of certain very entertaining columns in the 
Illustrated London News will be glad to renew their acquaintance 
with what must often have given them the pleasure of a very 
hearty laugh. Notes from the News, by James Payn (Chatto and 
Windus), is a little volume full of excellent reading. 


Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. Vol. XXI. Edited 
by the Secretary. (Colonial Institute.)—The contents of this 
volume are of an interest as wide and varied as usual. We may 
specify the paper by Mr. Matthew Macfie on “‘ Aids to Australasian 
Development.” One notable set of figures may be quoted from 
this paper. The exports from the United Kingdom to the 
Australasian Colonies in 1887 amounted to £7 3s. 2d. per head of 
population; exports to British North America, to £1 18s. 10d. 
How, indeed, anything at all can be exported to Canada, with its 
oppressive tariff, is a subject of wonder. Mr. Macfie pleads for 
selected European immigration. Another interesting paper is 
“The Military Defence Forces of the Colonies.” . 


The World’s Great Explorers: Mungo Park and the Niger. By 
Joseph Thomson. (Philip and Son.)—Probably no African ex- 
plorer has had greater difficulties to overcome than Mungo Park, 
and it may be doubted if any traveller has surpassed him in 
courage and endurance. The story of his infinite perils and 
splendid resolution is, on the whole, well told by Mr. Thomson, 
whose mastery of the subject is complete. His style, however, 
lacks simplicity—an iron pier, for example, is described as “ laving 
its hundred limbs in the placid depths ”—and his statements are 
sometimes contradictory. On p. 47 it is said that “ Park’s ardent 
enthusiasm was ever tempered with the caution and prudent 
practical character of his race;”’ but on p. 199, when describing 
the traveller’s preparations for his second journey, Mr. Thomson 
points out Park’s folly in taking with him a large number of 
Europeans unfitted for such an expedition, and adds that he com- 
mitted a mistake for which even less excuse can be found :— 
‘‘ Nowhere in his diary do we find a single reference to his having 
any native followers to do the common drudgery of the camp and 
the road. This was a want of foresight which appears almost 
incredible in one who knew what was before him, and the results 
which followed when all the men fell sick were disastrous 
beyond description. ..... To the extreme perils and hardships 
which attend an African expedition at all times, Park added 
a start at the worst possible time of the year and with the 
worst possible selection of men.” Three-fourths of the soldiers 
died on the march, a fact recorded by Park as if it were no more 
than a regrettable incident of travel. He saw, too, some of the 
worst evils of the slave-trade ; yet while he tells of abominations 
almost too horrible to be described, instead of denouncing the 
system, he expresses a doubt.whether a discontinuance of the 
commerce would be of much advantage to the natives. It 
is one of the most remarkable facts connected with the dis- 
covery of the course taken by the Niger, that the hypothesis 
of Richard, a German, in 1808 has proved to be correct; 
and that McQueen, “a stay-at-home geographer,” eight years 
later published “‘a small treatise in which he pointed out, 
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as had Richard before him, that the Niger certainly entered 
the ocean in the Bight of Benin.” After giving an account 
of McQueen’s views, and the facts on which he grounded them, 
Mr. Thomson adds :—“ Never was a piece of arm-chair geography 
worked: out more admirably. In its broad outlines it was per- 
fectly correct.” Mr. Thomson, we may add, devotes an interesting 
chapter to the National African Company, and writes on the 
subject with authority, for he was deputed by that Company in 
1885 to checkmate the designs of the German Colonial Society, 
and to secure the Niger basin to Britain. “To have the Germans 
in the Niger,” he observes, “would mean irreparable ruin to 
legitimate commerce, and the flooding of the whole land with the 
styx-like flood of gin which would inevitably flow in a devastating 
flood from Hamburg.” How much the Company was animated by 
a horror of gin, and how much by the desire to have the whole 
trade of Central Africa exclusively in British hands, need not be 
discussed here. Suffice it that Mr. Thomson’s prompt and some- 
what dangerous expedition practically placed two empires under 
a British Protectorate, and that the Government, “ recognising 
the incontestable claims and magnificent patriotic enterprise of 
the National African Company, granted it a Royal Charter and 
the right to the title of Royal Niger Company which itnow bears.” 


William Charles Macready. By William Archer. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—That Macready was a great actor, few who 
have seen him will dispute. That he ranks with the greatest, 
seems on @ priori grounds unlikely, for he did not love his 
profession. No one, it is said, ever laboured more assiduously 
at his art; but industry will never do the work of love, 
and, as Mr. Archer admits, he regarded his profession as 
a galling yoke. His strong character and irritable disposi- 
tion made many enemies, but Macready knew how to win 
friends also, and they were true as steel. The best thing ever 
done for his reputation was the publication of his diaries, and from 
that day the public interest in Macready was not confined to his 
acting. Mr. Archer, in his well-written monograph, dwells for 
the most part on Macready’s public life, and many of the details 
will be chiefly interesting to playgoers. Probably no great actor 
ever had a more steadily prosperous career, but he was not happy 
even in the brightest moments of success. His sensitiveness 
was extreme, and his pride made him suffer from affronts 
which men of coarser fibre would have disregarded. “The 
Duke of Wellington,” Mr. Archer writes, “no slight autho- 
rity on the subject of manners, is reported to have said 
that George IV. was no gentleman, though an excellent actor 
of one for ten minutes; ‘like Mr. Macready, he could not 
support it longer.’ Had it reached Macready’s ears, this 
unkind comparison would probably have brought him to a 
premature grave.” It will always be remembered to Macready’s 
honour, that he did his utmost to purify the stage and to promote 
the legitimate drama. Unfortunately, the actor “who lives to 
please, must please to live,” and the mass of playgoers will always 
prefer mere amusement to intellectual delight. Macready’s effort 
was to raise the tone of his public, instead of falling to its level. 
Mr. Archer has performed his task with great care and judgment. 
His volume appears to be the first biography in a series of 
“Eminent Actors,” and a better beginning could not well have 
been made. 

Comedies of Moliére. A New Translation, by Charles Mathew, 
M.A. Revised by the Editor. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This is a 
volume of “The Minerva Library,” edited by G. T. Bettany, M.A. 
It is a compact volume, containing thirteen comedies in small 
compass. The translation is fairly good, but it might with 
advantage be a little smarter. 

In “Gale and Polden’s Military Series” (Gale and Polden, 
Chatham), we have :—The Non-Commissioned Officer’s Guide to Promo- 
tion. This isin two volumes,—(1), From Lance-Corporal to Corporat, 
and (2), From Corporal to Sergeant. Each volume is copiously 
illustratéd with plates, and furnished with a number of questions, 
for men do not rise without examination, with the answers thereto. 
—Battalion Drill Made Easy, and Brigade Drill Made Easy,—all these 
are by William Gordon. 

Two books on kindred subjects may be joined in one commenda- 
tion to our readers :—Physiology and Hygiene for Home Nursing. By 
C. C, Fitzgerald, M.D. (Bell and Sons.)—Dr. Fitzgerald com- 
bines in an excellent way the principles and the practice of the 
art which he describes. What the nurse should do, and why, the 
human body being what it is, she should do it, are set forth 
together in this volume.——The Sketch of the History and Progress 
of District-Nursing, by William Rathbone, M.P. (Macmillan), is 
meant not so much for those who perform the work, as for those 
who either help or ought to help in supplying the means for its 
performance. What has been done, and what remains to be done, 
may be found here. 

We have to acknowledge the “ fifty-first edition” of the New 





Grammar of French Grammars, by Dr. V. de Fivas, M.A. (Crosby 
Lockwood and Son.)——In the series of “ Handbooks for Bible 
Classes,” is Church and State: a Historical Handbook, by A. Taylor 
Innes. (T. and T. Clark.)——Hurst Echoes (Alabaster, Passmore, 
and Co.), is a reprint of articles from a school magazine which 
seems to have had, and to have deserved, a more than usually ex- 
tended existence. The articles cover the period 1858-90. The 
school is St. John’s College, Hurstpierpoint. 

New Epirions.—The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh. By Bret 
Harte. Class-Book of Geology. By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S, 
Second edition. (Macmillan and Co.)——Orient Line Guide. By 
H. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. Fourth edition, revised. (Sampson 
Low and Co.; and E. Stanford.) ——Obiter Dicta. Second Series. 
By A. Birrell. Third edition. (E. Stock.)——Dynamics and 
Hydrostatics. By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. Second edition. 
(Blackie and Son.) ——Madeira and the Canary Islands. A Practical 
and Complete Guide for the Use of Invalids and Tourists. By A. 
Samler Brown. (Sampson Low.) 


Booxs Recetvep.—The “Tariff Frame” Hotel Guide. (Hotel 
and General Advertising Company.)——Handbook of Jamaica, 
1890-91. By A.C. Sinclair and 8. P. Musson. (E. Stanford.)—— 
French Phrase-Book. By A. J. Calais, B.L. (D. Nutt.) Rowing 
at Westminster, 1813 to 1883. (Kegan Paul and Co.) ——Rejected of 
Men, and other Poems. By A. Johnson-Brown. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)——Pond-Life: Alge and Allied Forms. By T. Spencer 
Smithson. (Sonnenschein.)——Gifts for Ministry. By Brooke 
Foss Westcott. (Macmillan and Co.) ——A Few Lines of Thought 
on Some Momentous Subjects. By “ An Aged Christian.” (Kegan Paul 
and Co.)——In Far Dakota. By Mrs. Mary Locke. (W.H. Allen.) 
——Nature Stories. By “ Young Pan.” (Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.) ——Stepping Westward, and other Poems. By Hary Sing 
Gour. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co..\——Greco-Roman Institutions. 
By Emil Reich. (Parker and Co.)——Evolution, Antiquity of Man, 
Bacteria, §c. By William Durham. (A. and C. Black.) 
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DEATH. 


Harvey.—On October Ist, accidentally killed at Mersey Road Station, near 
Liverpool, in his 65th year, Enoch Harvey, of Riversdale Road, Aigburth,. 


Liverpool. 
“LIBERTY” CASHMERES. 


L l B E R T Y The “‘ Liberty’ Cashmeres for the Winter 


ART Season include Novelties in beautiful, hard- 


wearing, soft, light, and warm cloths, made 
C AS H MERES specially for Liberty and Co. 
FOR Prices from 1s. 8d. to 8s, 11d. per yard, and 
WINTER DRESSES. 21s, and 25s. per piece of 9 yards, 
Beantiful and Inexpensive. New PatrEeRNs POST-FRER, 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.. 

















Manufactory, Birmingham, 


CHURCH 
OF 





LIFE AND FIRE. 
Perfect Security ! 
Low Premiums! 


ENGLAND Liberal Conditions ! 
INSTITUTION, |? 2c Eine Srames, 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 











London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


LDL OOOO" 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £7,500,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - £1,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID. . - - -£12,500,000. 








Bonus Wear 1890. | 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—The TWELFTH DIVISION of PROFITS will be made as at 





15th November, 1890, when the Surplus Funds which have accrued during the Five Years then 





ending, will be distributed. All Policies effected during the year 1890, on the participating system, 





will be entitled to share in the Distribution. 





BONUSES ALREADY DECLARED, £4,500,000. 





LOANS ADVANCED ON LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS. 





EDINBURGH: 
3 & 5 GEORGE STREET. 
Heap OFFfice. 


LONDON: 
83 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C., 
and 3 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


DUBLIN: 


63 UPPER SACKVILLE 
STREET. 








MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN and Author of “ Our Eyes” 
(now in its Tenth Edition), 
begs to announce that his only Address now is 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


Denat 


GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM 
SUTTON AND SONS, 
READING. 


SUTTON’S: 


BULBS. 


ALL BULBS CARRIAGE-FREE (except orders under 53. value.) 


Priced List post-free. 








where he may be consulted personally, FREE OF CHARGE, respecting Sp 
for all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except 
on Saturdays, when his hours will be from 10 to 12, 
An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from a distance. 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANE, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


HYDROPATHY, 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 


SMEDLEY'S. 
MATLOCK | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


NEW ETCHIN GS 
MEZZOTINTS 


By W. L. WYLLIE AR.A., 


5 VIGO STREET, FRANK SHORT 
LONDON, W And others 


Catalogues and full particulars forwarded on application to 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE 


CITY OF LONDON 
| TEA COMPANY. 


Thirty years’ reputation for excellence and real cheapness. Teas of really de- 
sirable quality, ls. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d., le. 10d. ORANGE PEKOES of the most 
delicious growths of India, Ceylon, and China, at market prices. Samples and 

logue post-free, 

Six pounds and upwards supplied carriage-paid. Chests containing 20 lb., 
50 lb., and 100 1b., at a reduction. 

Warehouse : 1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 





THE 
REMBRANDT 
HEAD 











RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
ME for ELDER GIRLS. Gardenand full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 








ISS DREWRY will give SIX LECTURE- 
READINGS on TUESDAY AFTERNOONS at 3 o'clock :— 


Oct. 14 2 ROBERT BROWNING. 
*» 5 “La SAISIAZ.” 
Oct. 28 } GEORGE ELIOT. 
Nov. 4 “The SPANISH GYPSY.” 
Nov. 11 } MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

- 2 ‘* MEROPE.” 


Ticket for the six, £1 1s.; for on ; for one, 4s. 6d. 


43 King Henry’s Road, N.W. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE—In DECEMBER 
NEXT there will be an EXAMINATION for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other 
Scholarship except ‘‘ House Scholarships’’ during continuance at the School. 
The Scholarships are confined to the Sons of Clergymen, being Nominees of Life 
Governors. 0 a Scholarship of the annual value of £16 confined to the Sons 
of Clergymen who have served for five years as Missionaries or Chaplains in 
India. No Nomination required ; tenable with a Foundation Scholarship.—Apply 
to the BURSAR. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, &c. 

Pres 1pent—The Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. 
Cuarrman—The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, H.M. Chief Senior Inspector. 
Vicr-CHarnmMan—The Hon. E. L. STANLEY. 

Ladies desirous of being Trained for High-School or Kindergarten work, can be 
received into the Maria Grey College, and prepared by Lectures and Class-Teaching 
under supervision, to pass the Cambridge Teachers’, the Cambridge Higher Local, 
or the National Frébel Union Examinations. 

In January, 1891, a Course in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
will be given for Graduates of the London University. 

All particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 


AUSANNE (Switzerland)—A FEW YOUNG MEN, 
desirous of learning French, can be received in the family of M. ASTIE, 
Professor of Divinity and Mental Philosophy. References: Rev. R. 8. Ashton, 
Evan. Cont. Society, 13 Blomfield Street, mdon Wall, London; Mrs. Daly 
Cocking, 16 Powis Square, Brighton. 


EV. C. A. HEURTLEY, jun., M.A. (Harrow and Oriel), 

assisted by Rev. A. H. G. CREED, B.A. (Bedford and Christ’s), has 

VACANOIES for PUPILS. Full number, nine. Preparation for Universities, 
&c.—Ashington Rectory, Pulborough, Sussex. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &e. ‘ 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
£cholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th, 1890. 


M R. HASTINGS, assisted by Resident Masters, receives 

BOYS, from 8 to 14 years of age, to prepare for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Classical and Modern Side. The School-House and Grounds are at Oxley Farm, 
some distance from Harrow School. Several boys have passed lately for Public 
Schools. School commenced on September 18th. Mr. Hastings has Vacancies 
for this term.—Address, E. R. HASTINGS, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 








Ni VV 2.23 4°32 HALL, 


GORDON SQUARE. 





House CoMMITTEE, 
ALLEN GRAHAM, Esq. 
R. W. Kittxe, Esq. 
Mrs. Humpury Warp (Hon. Sec.) 


Rey. STOPFORD BROOKE. 
The Eart of CaRLIsLe, 
Rev. Dr. MARTINEAU. 





Arrangements have now been made to open University Hall for residence early 
in October. . 

No definite pledge will be expected from Residents, but it will be understood 
that those applying for rooms are in general sympathy with the objects of the 
Hall, and will be ready to give such time as they can afford to helping forward 
either the educational and religious, or the social side of the work. 

Furnished rooms in the Hall can be had at rentals varying from 8s. to 12s. a 
week, 

The charges for board and service will be regulated by a Committee of the 
Residents, under the presidency of the Warden. 

The Lecture List for the coming year, together with a paper of ‘‘ Words to 
Residents” (by Mrs. Ward), are ready, and can be had on application. 

Applications for rooms and information should be sent to Rev. H. GOW, B.A., 
University Hall, Gordon Square. 





IRL’ HIGH SCHOOL, NAPIER, NEW ZEALAND.— 
SECOND MISTRESS WANTED, experienced and certificated, Advanced 
English, French (acquired abroad), and German. Salary, £200. Applicants 
must be prepared to leave England in December.—Applications desired at once, 
addressed, in the first instance, to Miss H. HEWETT, care of Mrs. Andrews, 51 
Frant Road, Tunbridge Wells, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





UPILS PREPARED for the LITERATURE and 
HISTORY Groups of the Cambridge Higher Local by Classes ; also Private 
Lessons given in these subjects by a Girton Coll. Graduate in Honours.—Address, 
“* TUITION,” care of Northover, Stationer, 34 Duke Street, Manchester Sq., W. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities, Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


IR CHARLES AITCHISON RECOMMENDS a 

HOME-SCHOOL in the Country (within half-an-hour of town) for Girls 

of all ages, and Boys under 10, where special arrangements are made for children 

whose parents are abroad, and great attention is given to moral and physical as 

well as mental training.—For Prospectuses and references, apply to Mrs, 
LEISHMAN, Corran, Watford, Herts, 








T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





RMY, MILITIA, CIVIL SERVICE EXAMS.—Great 
facilities are offered by Dr. KLEIN, M.A., and Mr. ROBERTS, M.A., for 
yoies the same. Five times first places gained in Ceylon C.S,. and Student 
nterpreterships. Boarding arrangements. Also special preparation for new 
Indian Civil, Mathematics and all other subjects. Special classes for London 
Matric. and Bar Exams.—97s Regent Street, W.—Dr. Klein can be seen every 
Friday and Saturday at 8 Hove Villas, Brighton, W. 





ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, Portman 
Square, W. 
Miss WOODMAN will be at home Daily for visitors, preparatory to RE- 
OPENING of SCHOOL, OCTOBER 6th. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS— 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS, 

The SEVENTEENTH SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th. The 
Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, 
Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, and Engineering 
Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be 
Open Daily for practical work, 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 

1, For Regular Day Students. 

2, For Occasional and Evening Students, 

3, Classes in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering. 
4, For Medical Students, 





YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN. 
TLEMEN. English and foreign resident governesses, London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and Sléjd Oarpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India,—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.O.P. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





——_»>-—_—_ 
Adopted ; or, an Old Soldier’s Embarrassments, cr 8V0 .......c00.ccc00 (R.T.S.) 26 
Allen (W. B.), Red Mountain of Alaska, cr 8V0 ...ese.cccscsseseeceneee (Partridge) 2/6 


Bacon’s Essays or Counsels, edited by 8. H. Reynolds, 8vo (Oxf. Univ. Press) 12/6 
Baker (N. G.), British Empire, Part IT., 12m0..........s00000 -(Blackie) 2/0 
Ballantine (R. M.), Charlie to the Rescue, cr 8V0 .....4.. sseveeee(Nisbet) 5/0 
Barton (E. A.), Medical Handbook for Colonies, 12mo............(Cassell & Co.) 2/6 
Beale (A), Miller’s Daughter, Cr 8V0.......00..s:ceceeceee «(Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Beale (A.), Twin House, cr 8vo ..... . (R.T.S.) 2/6 
- wen A Korte, a 8vo (S. Low) 21/0 
ouragant (F. acred Dictionar. (Ni \ 
Braddon (Miss), One Life, One Love, heute aha 





Correry 


























0 

’ 

3 vol: Simpki; | 
Bradshaw (A. 8.), Wife or Slave ? CY 8VO wis..ceccessscesssecee cesssteeseces (Honry} “< 
Bramston (M.), Daugerous Jewels, cr 8vo y 












Brodie (E.), Mr. Farrar’s Big O's, Cr SVO ....c..ccssesseceesssceeceecsceeceeses TS.) 16 
Browne (M.), Wanted, a King, 16mo........ (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Buxton (H. J. W.), God’s Heroes, cr 80 ..........00008. skeffington) 5/0 
Burns (Sir G.), His Times, &c., by E. Hodder, 8vo......(Hodder & Stoughton) 14/0 
Buxton (H.J. W.), Pictures from the Gospels, roy 8V0 .....4.....6.4. (Mowbray) 2/0 
Buxton (H. J. W.), Pictures from the Acts, roy 8vo .... - (Mowbray) 2/ 

Childhood’s Golden Tales, folio .........:..ee0e00 abasvernateecdsabinecaanictaneee (Dean) 7/6 
Chater (T.), Scientific Voice, Artistic Singing, &c., 12mo .., teeesseeee(Bell) 2/6 
Coleridge (0, R.), Green Girls of Greythorpe, Cr 8V0 sess.cseveceees (Nat. Soc.) 3/6 
Collins (W.), Blind Love, cr 8vo ..... Pvianssasaonasons Pha swasa ..(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 





Crake (A. D.), Sheath of Yule Log Stories, cr 8vo. sesssseeeee(Mowbray) 2/0 
Crake (A. D.), Stories of the Old Saints, CF 8V0..........sccsecsceeeseees (Mowbray) 2/0 
Darwin’s Coral Reefs, Minerva Library, Cr 8V0 ..........0...cc00005 
Dale (R. W.), Living Christ and the Four Gospels 
Davidson (J. T.), A Good Start, cr 8vo 
Davidson (Mrs.), A Story of Stops, 8vo .... 











Davidson (W.), Arithmetic for Schools, &€., Uf 8VO ....scsesceseeseeseeees (Allman) 3/6 
Davies (C.), Demonstrations of Arithmetic, cr 8vo .. .(Hutchinson) 2/6 
Davis (BE. L.), His Young Neighbour, cr 8V0...........cccecceseecsesseeeeveeces (R.T.8.)  3/ 

Debenham (Mrs.), A Little Candle, cr 8vo ........... (Nat. Soc.) 3/6 


aebnien q (Brentano) 7/6 


De Leon (T. C.), Four Years in Rebel Capitals, 8vo.. 
... (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 


De Vere (A.), Poems: Selected, 12m0..........00.00000 








Eden (J.), Peter’s Sister, OF 8V0.........-.escereesscesererssesssssecners area (R.T.S.) 3/0 
E\lis (A. B.), Ewe-Speaking Peoples of W. Coast of Africa (Chapman & Hall) 10/6 
Ellis (E. S8.), Lost in Samoa, cr 8V0....s6....0+00++ hissevnee aeavelvscsia (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
BODES Coils Py OF BVO: scasiessessivessescaresennes ...(Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Eschylus’s Seven Plays, by Campbell, Cr 8V0........0..ceseceeseererseeees (C0. K. Paul) 7/6 
Evelyn (C.), Ida Hatherley at School, cr 8V0 .......c0....cssesssesseeeeceees R 3/6 


...+e(Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
..(Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
cantanadond eseeee-(Warne) 6/0 
(Ward & Downey) 25/0 
: eg 26 
(S. Low) 16/0 
(R.T.S.) 2/0 


Farmer (J.), Gaudeamus: Songs for Schools, 4to . 
Fenn (G. M.), Cutlass and Cudgel, cr 8vo.............. 
Fenn (G. M.), Lady Maude’s Mania, cr 8vo....... 
Fitzgerald (P.), Picturesque London, roy 8vo ... 

Gladstone (W. E ), Landmarks of Homeric Study, cr 8vo 
Gooch (F. C.), Face to Face with the Mexicans, 4to ......... 
Gordon (W, J.), Foundry, Forge, and Factory, cr 8v 
Gordon (W. G.), How London Lives, Cr 8V0.......c0.ccccsccsssessrseeeeereeses (R.T.S.) 2/0 
Gostling (D.), Measurements of Ancient Lights, cr 8vo . ...(Batsford) 5/0 
Green (B. B.), The Percivals, or SV0.......cccccccccccssesscccessecccecsccoces cocee (R.T.8.) 3/6 
Green (G. M.), When We Were Children, ffith & Farran) 6/0 



























Gruber (J.), Text-Book of Diseases of the Ear, roy 8v0...........c.s0c0000 (Lewis) 24/0 
Hall (M. H.), Builders of the Church in Northumbria, 12mo (Masters) 2/0 
Harrower (T.), Studies in Elocution, 12mo ........ ieewbend vedtedeses (Nelson) 2/6 
Hayward (W. B.), Dot and Go One, cr 8vo .. 3.) 2/0 


Henty (G. A.), By England’s Aid, cr 8vo... 
Henty (G. A.), Maori and Settler, cr 8vo .. ol / 
Hofmeyr (N. J.), The Blessed Life, 12mo .......... dacekateasaieal (Nisbet) 2/6 
Howell (J.), Epistolee Ho-Elianz, 2 vols. 32mo . m: | Stott} 
Hutchinson (J. R.), Hal Hungerford, cr 8V0 .0...... ccecceeecceseeeeeeeeeees (Blackie) 2/6 
Ibsen (H.), Life of, by H Jaeger, cr 8vo ...... (Heinemann) 6/0 
Improved Whist, by ‘‘ Aquarius,’’ 32mo. ...(Mathieson) 1/6 
Keith (L.), Of All Degrees, cr 8V0 ... .....seecseceerees eos sunasousil »T. 3 
Lane-Poole (S.), Sir Richard Church, O.B., 8vo .......... ...(Longmans) 5/0 
Larmoyer (M. de), Practical French Grammar, cr 8vo. (C.K. Paul) 3/6 





Lee (M. and C.), The Family Coach, cr 8vo........... pedcennstonsuavins tans (Nat. Soc.) 3/0 
Leland (C. G.), Manual of Wood-Carving, 4to. (Whittaker) 5/0 
Leslie (E.), The Seed He Sowed, cr 8V0_ .......cc-sceesee scene cca ae eee (Blackie) 1/6 
Low (W. H.), History of English Literature, 1485 to 1580, 12mo......... (Clive) 3/6 
Lowndes (0. 8.), A Rash Promise, cr 8V0........6..sssecseseeseees slpeascicy’ (Blackie) 2/0 
Macmillan (H.), Harvest and Thanksgiving Services, cr 8vo . ..(Nisbet) 5/0 
Malan (A. N.), Lost in Brown Willy, 12m0 ...........6...ccseeecceseeccees ....(Warne) 2/0 
Mathew (Father), Life of, by F. J, Mathew, cr 8vo.. (Cassell & Co.) 2/6 







Mears (A. G.), Idyils, Legends, &c., cr 8vo ........ — ° 
Meggendorfer (L.), Comic Actors, folio.............. Scas eos deanbescesessseeceses (Grevel) 7/6 
Morrison (D.), Great Hymns of the Church, cr 8y i i 
Munro fi .), Pioneers of Electricity, cr 8v0 ............. vigeuneeuee .T.8.) 3/6 
Munro (R.), Lake-Dwellings of Europe, 4t0.............ceseeverseee .(Cassell & Co.) 31/6 
My Counsellor: Holy Scripture Arranged, &.,32mo ...(Oxford Univ. Press) 3/ 

Newman (Cardinal), Short Life of, by J. S. Fletcher, cr 8vo (Ward & Downey) 2/6 











North’s Lives, 3 vols., Bohn’s Standard Library........... seucnbcousal (Bell)—each 3/6 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Story of a Scotch Family, 3 vols. cr 8vo .........(Macmillan) 31/6 
Orr (A. 8.), Leah, 12mo...... pubeshsebenntesaiebettnecocetocens Wantncied seee-(Nimmo) 2/0 
Peard (F, M.), The Locked Desk, cr 8vo (Nat, Soc.) 3/6 
Peckover’s Mill, Gr 8V0 ..sess.ssseeeseces adehy Auukea ciiséuasassedecasecaanaian (Nat. Soc.) 3/6 
Perowne (E. H.), Epistle to the Galatians, 12mo « ... (Camb, Univ. Press) 1/6 
Price (A.), Hamilton of King’s, cr 8V0........... . - (Partridec} 
Racine (J.), Dramatic Works, Vol. II., cr 8vo . Bell 










Ramakrishna (T.), Life in an Indian Village, cr 8v: 
Rawle (Bishop), A Memoir of, by G. Mather, cr 8vo.......... 
Round (D.), Exposition of Jude’s Epistle of Apostacy, cr 8 
Sainte-Beuve (C. A.), Essay on Men and Women, 12mo .. Pe 
Sargent (G. E.), Sunday Evenings at Northcote, cr 8vo . ‘ (R.T.S.) 
Schliermacher, Selected Sermons of, 8vo .... er & Stoughton) 7/6 
Schumann (R.), Life of, by May Herbert, 2 v WO: svcccssedesbagted (Bentley) 21/0 
Sheridan (R. B.), The Rivals, &., cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Simcox (W. H ), Revelation of St. John the Divine, 12mo(Vamb. Univ. Press) 3/0 
Sims (G. R.), Dramas of Life, 12m0 ........ccceccecsesseseveee cee (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Spalding (Lieutenant-Colonel), Suvoroif, cr 8vo ....... ...(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Sparkes (W. E.), How to Shade from Models, cr 8vo.... ~ 

Spink (W.), The Autocrat in the Green-Room, er 8vo.. 
Stanley (Mrs. H. M.), London Street-Arabs, 4to.........4. 







a“ 










Stephenson (G.), Repairs: How to Measure, &c., cr 8vo. (Batsford 3/6 
Stuart (E.), Vicar’s Trio, Cr 8V0...........sccocccessreisntseseecers al e3} 3/6 
Sutler (J.), Luther and the Cardinal, cr 8vo. see (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Tennyson (F.), Isles of Greece, &., CF BVO ...........seessesceesensesteeres! (Macmillan) 7/6 
Tristram (W. O.), Locusta, cr 8V0..........0600+8 «(Ward & Downey) 5/0 
Underhill (A.), Simple Navigation, cr 8yo ..... usados saveanescaanavan sseeseeses(Norie) 3/6 


Virgil’s Zneid, Books iv. to vi., ed. by T. A. Papillon ...(Oxford Univ. Press) 6/0 

Warren Hastings, “‘ Rulers of India,” by L. J. Trotter (Oxford Univ, Press) 2/6 

Watson (L.), Within Sight of the Snow, Cr 8V0 .......s.ssssseesesrereeree( Be TS.) 1/6 

Weberworth (Mrs.), When Jesus was Here among Men, 4to. .(R.T.8S.) 1/6 

Wilson (J. W.), Three Addresses to Girls, Cr 8VO........esssceseeeeeree-es(Percival) 1/6 

(0, K. paul) 140 
.(W. Sco 





Wise (C.), Puritanism in Power, 870 ..,....cccccsesseeceeseeeees 

Woodward (C. M.), Manual Training in Education, cr 8vo. ° 
Yeats (J ), Golden Gates of Trade, cr 8vo ........ aankcuncase nae «(Philip) 4/6 
Yeats (J.), Map-Studies of the Mercantile World, cr 8vo ...... ..(Philip) 4/6 
Yonge (C. M.), Slaves of Sabinus, cr 8V0 ....se.cssseressersseesesseereere( NOt. Soc.) 3/6 















THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), . 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 
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S CARBORO’.—WILLIAM FOSTER ROOKE, Esq,, 
M.D., J.P. (Deceased). 


IMPORTANT SALE OF VALUABLE PICTURES, WATER-COLOURS, 
CHINA, BIRDS, &c. 


The Executors beg to announce that the whole of the valuable Oil Paintings 
and Water-Colours (over 100 in number), China, rare Oak Cabinets, costly Furni- 
ture and Curios, together with about 40 cases of British and Foreign Birds of 
great value, the property of the late W. F. Rooke, Esq., M.D.,J.P., will be SOLD 
by AUCTION at the OLD TOWN HALL, St. Nicholas Street, Scarboro’, on 
WEDNESDAY, October 22nd, 1890, and following days. 

The whole, together with the extensive Library, will be on view at the Resi- 
dence of the late Dr. Rooke, 15 Belle Vue Terrace, Scarboro’, on Thursday and 
Friday, October 16th and 17th, Admission by cemmagee (sixpence each), which 
may be obtained at the office of the Executors, 80 Westboro’, Scarboro’, or at the 
office of the Auctioneers, Messrs, SPECK and DUGGLEBY, Sherburn, E.R., 


YOOTE.—The Library and Fittings will be sold at the Residence on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 28th and 29th, 1290, 

The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 


NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 

















Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





‘a oy DEOPATHY. 
SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, SOUTHPORT. 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell Sys 
Terms, from 2} guineas per week.—Prospectus, apply to the 


peeewOLD GROUND-RENTS and MORTGAGES. 


The LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY (incorporated 
by special Act of Parliament) having various sums of trust and other moneys on 
its register, invites particulars of Freehold Ground-Rents for disposal, and Se- 
curities offered for Mortgage. Moneys awaiting investment can be entered in 
the Company’s register free of charge, 


LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY 
22 Great George Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


EDWIN GARROD, Secretary. 


tem. 
MANAGER. 











eeeeer ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 


1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS ++- 10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID 12,000,000 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Half- arterly. 
any part of the United yearly, ™ . 


£1 8 6.....014 $....0 7 8 


Yearly, 
Including postage to 
Kingdom ... a 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, France, Germany uo 32 6.28 Oa...8 7 8 


Including postage to India, China, &c.... oe 228-6 ince 016 3.....0 8 2 














H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, HE UNION BANK of| THE NEW REVIEW 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. OCTOBER. Price 6a : 
Laser 1782, Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. TRanrEp Nonstwe az Vane Lonpon Hospirat. By 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. ia- ll siaetiacanebiene 21,500,000 weds Fanta 2 
Assured free of all Liability. ee ne pest VI £000,000 a —- a dows — egy nee 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. Reserve Liability of Proprictors... 3,000,000 er 
W.C. MACDONALD, ? Joint, Sraeet Inpnovewaxts 1x Loxpox 
F. B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 1. By H. L. W. Lawson, M.P. 





IVERPOOL anp LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 


Colonies. 


for collection. 





Hrap OFFICES. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON. oe 


are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 


2. By Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
SocraLismM AND Economics: A REvIEW. By H. M. 
Hyndman. 
Tue Dramatic CensorsHip. By George Moore. 
A Rapicat Programme. Part IV. By the Right 
Book 


Hon. Sir C. W. Dilke, Bart. 
THe WoR.LD’s Desire. Book II., Chap. 11. 

IIl., Ch ps. 1-2. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew ang. 


London : Co. 


Fiji. 


Loyemans, GREEN, 











NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 


JOSEPH GILLOIT’S 





Total Invested Funds ........0..0.6. £7,826,542 





Fire, Life, Endowments, or Annuities, 





Apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Com- 


pany, for the 
NEW PROSPECTUS. 





Applications for Agencies invited, 


Lonpon OFFICES. 
CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS, 


UARDIAN' FIRE LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.0, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 


Chairman— Henry Joun Norman, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—GrorGe Lake, Esq. 
Henry Bonham - Carter, | John Hunter, Esq. 


Esq. — Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Wn. Hill Dawson, Esq. | fevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Granville F. R. Farquhar, Sq. 
John B, Martin, Esq. 


Esq. F 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
James Goodson, a, Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. Roderick Pryor, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Hag. John G. Talbot, sq. MP, 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G, C. BRowneE. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested a wee +--£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... see 4,342,000 
Total Annual Income, over aa ,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 14th day of October. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, rope able on demand. 

TWO PER ENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





and 











LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
perannum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions, 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
me a 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I1.A., London, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 





TAMMERERS should read a book 

bya gentleman who cured himself after suffering 

nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps.—B. BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon, 





USE 
F R Y'S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


C 0 C O A. 


Sir C. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French hearer They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — THE 
Great Nesp.—The blood is the life, and on 
its purity our health as well as our existence depends. 
These Pills thoroughly cleanse the vital fluid from all 
contaminations, and . that means strengthen and 
invigorate the whole system, healthily stimulate 
sluggish organs, repress over-excited action, and 
establish the circulation and secretions throughout 
every part of the body. The ic nature of 
Holloway’s Pills exercises marvellous power in giving 
tone to debilitated and nervous constitutions. These 
Pills remove all obstructions, both in the bowels and 
elsewhere, and are, on that account, much sought 
after for promoting regularity of action in young 
females and delicate persons who are naturally weak, 
or have from some cause become 80. 











BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
OCTOBER. 


Tue Lazsour REVOLUTION :— 
1, A MuLTITUDE oF CouNsELLORS. . (Continued.) 
By H. H. Champion. 
2. = New DEPARTURE IN TRADE-UNIONISM. 
ed T. R. Threlfall (Secretary to the Labour 
ral Association of Great Britain and 
cae 
8. WHAT ARE THE IDEALS OF THE Masses? By 
the Hon Reginald B. Brett. 

THe AWAKENING OF JAMAICA. By his Excellency 
Sir Henry A. Blake, K.C.M.G. (Governor of 
Jamaica). 

TuBERCULOUS MEAT AND ITS CoNSEQUENCES. By 
Dr. Henry Behrend. 

Some Aspects or NEwMAN’s INFLUENCE. By 
Wilfrid Ward. 

Manyers anp Customs or SiciLy in 1890. By 
Hamilton Aidé. 

BEEs AND DARWINISM. By the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Carlisle. 

DAHOMEY AND THE FrEeNcH. By Archer P. Crouch. 

In DEFENCE OF DomEsTIC SERVICE. By Miss Benson. 

THE WEAKNESSES OF CONGREGATIONALISM :— 

1, From THE Pews. By B. Paul Neuman. 
2. From THE Puurit. By the Rev. Herbert 
Darlow. 

An Apmenian’s Cry ror ARMENIA. By J. Aratoon 
Malcolm (of the Haiasdan). 

A MopeL GoverNMENT Orrice. By Louis J. Jen- 
nings, M.P. 

x WITH Hinpu MarnriaGes. By J.D. R-es, 


eeniens Kraan Pavt, Trencu, TROBNER, and 
Co., Limited. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror OCTOBER. 

H. P. Iippon. By Canon Scott Holland. 

Tur IMPERIAL FINANCE OF THE Last Four YEARS. 
By Sir T. H. Farrer, Bart. 

THE Use anp AsusE OF Hospitats, By Sir Morell 
Mackeuzie. 

A Woruipity Woman. 1-5. By Vernon Lee, 

Tue ForwakD MOVEMENT IN CHINA. By William 
Wright, D.D. 

— in RELATION TO Crime, By A. Taylor 
nnes, 

Tue Stupy or Statistics. By Michael G. Mulhall. 

PossIBILITIES OF NAVAL WARFARE. By H. Arthur 
Kennedy. 

TRISH -——crcni Tuomas Davis. By Mr. Justice 


THE Economic ConpiT10on oF ITaty. By Dr. F. H. 
Geffcken. 
IsBisTeR and Co,, Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
OCTOBER. 2s. 6d. 
Tux CoLontaL OFFICE AND THE COLONIES. By 
Stanley Leighton, M.P. 
Tue Girt GrapuaTE. By W. Gallatly. 
Tue AGE OF DisFIGUREMENT. By Richardson Evans, 
HoMICIDE AS A MISADVENTURE. By H. W. Hubbard, 





»R.C.P. 
is ReEForRM OF Pustic Dinners. By Rev. Harry 
ones, 
Lewis Devrient. By Janet Ross. 
Tue Oases FOR THE TITHE-PAYER AND TITHE- 
Owner. By Charles E. Shea, 
a 8 AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Madame Blaze de 


THE > ew OrpEaL BY Battie, 

Tue Kyire v. Matter. By Herbert Snow, M.D. 
Tue PotaTo-BLIGHT IN IRELAND. By W. H. Wilkins. 
PoLitics aT HOME AND ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co, 13 Waterloo Place. 





THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Conrznts, OCTOBER, 1890, Price 2s. 6d. 


1, Problems of Greater Britain. By ‘* F.R.C.1.”— 
2, Paoli the Patriot (voncluded). By Ernest A. 
Vizetelly.—3. Divorce in Australia: Clerical Cpposi- 
tion. By Mrs. Jeannie Lockett.—4. The Irish Parlia- 
ment, 1782-1793. By T. Mf ng ptt A Neglected 
Path to Greatness. ces Russell.—6. 
The Search for the Lost 1 Mr. "Bathurst. By W. M. W. 
Call.—7. Independent Section : (1), The Importance 
of Race and its bearing on the egro Question, by 
Mrs. Alice Bodington.—8. Contemporary Literature. 
—9. Home Affairs. 


London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 


CANON LIDDON. 
CANON LIDDON’S ahs SERMON 


in ST. PAUL'S verbatim in ee 
CON’ TEMPORARY. PULPIT T he OCTOBER. 
64 pp., 6d.; post-free, 7d. 
CANON SCOTT HOLLAND’S 
rponce oe SERMON on CANON LIDDON 
ported verbatim in } CONTEMPORARY 
PULPIT for OCTOBER. 64 pp., 6d. ; post-free, 7d. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Sq., E.C. 








Just published, price 3s.; free by post, 3s. 44d. 
THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1890-91. 


MAOMILLAN and 0O0O., London, 
J, E, CORNISH, Manchester. 








THE 


THE UNITED SERVICE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Review of all Questions affecting 
National Interests. 


OOSTOBER. One Shilling. 


Tue AnTI-SLAVERY geome, By General Viscount 
Wolseley, K.P. % G.C.B. 

Tur ‘SHANNON’ AND THE ‘CHESAPEAKE.’ Un- 
ublished tow by an Eye-Witness, By Henry 
ayman, D.D. 

Tue Cavatry Revivat.—A Puixea ror INFANTRY. 

By Captain E. A Altham, Royal Scots, 

Captain PsESHKOF?F’S RIDE.—FivE THOUSAND MILEs 
on a Cossack Horse. (With Map and Portrait.) 
By W. Barnes Steveni. 

Nariorit a —A ReErty, By Thomas Gib- 
son 

THE AnMY * VETERINARY SErvicz, By George 
Fleming, 

WATERLOO, _ rn By Colonel F. Maurice, 


A. 
OssTAcLEs 10 IMPERIAL FepEraTion.—IV. By 
Major-General T. Bland Strange. 


W. H. a and Co., London and Calcutta ; and 
all Bookstalls, 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


’ 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 96, OCTOBER. 
ConTENTS. 
Veo a TALE oF ONE Hunprep Years Aao, 
y Val Privsep, A.R.A. Chaps. 55-60, 
Saens Hours AND WoREING Men, By Dr. B. 
W. Richardson. 
On GENERAL GorDON’s Copy or NEWMAN'S 
Dream OF GERONTIUS.” By William E. A, 
xon. 
THE IpyLL OF Brook Farm. By Helen Shipton. 
THE IsLE OF ay By Grant Allen, 
Dew. By Dr. J. G. McPherson, F.R.S.E. 
AT THE S1GN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





Price Sixpence. 


THE SUN MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 

Tue RattwaYy MAN, AND HIS CHILDREN. By Mrs, 
Oliphant. Chaps, 1-4, 

Mrs. HENRY Wood AND HER Novets. By Alex, H. 
Japp, LL.D. 

Makers oF Music.—I. HANDEL. By R. Farquhar- 
son Sharp. 

A Canapian SKETCH. By Mrs. Mayo. 

REALISM, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By J. Brierley, 


A, 
eer” or Surnamgs. By Benjamin Taylor, 
REcENT FLOODS IN CHINA AND Japan, By OC. F. 
Gordon-Cumming. 
PoruLaR Roman Customs. By E. D. Berry-Rome. 
Mavup MELVILLE’s MarRRIAGE: A STORY OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Evelyn Everett Green. 
Chaps, 1-2, 
PortrY. 
Tue Empassy. By H. de Burgh Daly. 
Souitupe. By ‘T. R.” 
London: ALEX. GARDNER, 26 Paternoster Square ; 
and Paisley. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Now ready, Part III., Vol. LIIL., 
SEPTEMBER, 1890. Price 53. 
CoNTENTS. 

REporT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE FIFTY-SIXTH 

ANNUAL GENERAL ME&TING. 

STATISTICS OF THE ABATEMENT IN ORIME IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES DURING THE TWENTY 
YEARS ENDED 1887-88. By George Grosvenor, Esq. 

Tue PosiTIoN AND PROSPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ConcruiatioN. By L. L. Price, Esq., M.A. 

MiscELLanEA:—1l. The Element of Chance in Com- 

titive Examinations. Part.I. By Professor F. 
. Edgeworth, M.A., D.O.L.—2. Canadian Immi- 
gration and Emigration.—3, The Suez Canal.—4, 
otes on Economical and Statistical Works.—5. 
Quarterly List of Additions to the Library, &. 
London: KE, StanForp, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Now ready, No. 24 dah 9-1 price 2s. 6d. ; 


THE LAW QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOOK, Bart., M.A., 
LL.D., Corpus Professor of Juri rudence in the 
University of Oxford. 
CONTENTS. 
Toe Law or CRIMINAL CONSPIRACY IN ENGLAND 
aND IRELAND: A Repiy. By Kenelm KE. Digby. 

Tue BourGoisE CasE IN LONDON AND Paris, By 
Malcolm MoclIlwraith. 

THE ComPuLsION oF SuBsEcTS TO LEAVE THE 
Reatm, By Wm. F. Craies. 

—— anp Pgrrpetuity. 1. By J. Sayill 
Vaizey. 2. By G. H. Blakesley. 

TinkERING Company Law. By Edward Manson. 

DIFFICULTIES OF ABSTRACT JURISPRUDENCE. By W. 
W. Buckland. 

Girts oF CHaTTets WitHout Detivery. 1. By 
the Editor. 2, By Howard W. Elphinstone. 

REVIEWS AND Notices, NorTEs, 


*,* Vols. I. to VI., cloth lettered, each 12s, 


arsvaus and Sons, Limited, 119 and 120 Chancery 
Lane, London, 














HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW NOVELS. 





The LAST of the FEN. 


WICKES. By Heten Supton, A: 
** Dagmar,” &c. 2 vols, + er .ae 


BONNIE DUNDEE. By 


Max BeresrorD. 2 vols, 


SLIDING SANDS. By Henry 


CrEessweELt, Author of “A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” “ A Wily Widow,” &. 8 vols. 


ALL for NAUGHT. By 


WILFRID Woot.am, M.A, 3 vols. 


The CRITON HUNT 


MYSTERY. By Mrs. Rosert Jocetyn, Author 
of “The M. F. H.’s Daughter,” &. 3 vols, 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


By MaBet Hart, 2 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE, 


OCTOBER, 1890. 
Edited by D. HACK TUKE, M.D., and GEORGE H. 
SAVAGE, M.D. Price 3s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MEDICO-PsYCHOLOGICAL Associa- 
TION, HELD AT THE RoYAL ASYLUM, GARTNAVEL, 
GuiasGow, JuLy 24, 1890. By D, Yellowlees, M.D. 

THE Heatina, VENTILATION, AND ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING OF THE HOSPITAL aT THE MONTROSE 
AsyLumM. By James Howden, M.D. 

SUNSTROKE AND Insanity. By Theo. B. Hyslop, M.D. 

An InQuiIRy INTO THE BLOOD -. oe OF THE 
InsaNE. By W. Johnson Smyth, M 

Caskrs REPORTED BY TELFORD Ag M.D., anb 
Tueo. B. Hysuor, M.D. 

Tae ANNUAL MEETING.—NEW HOSPITAL FOR THE 
InsaNE aT MONTREAL.—HYPNOTISM AND THE 
BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION.—REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE SYSTEMATIC TRAINING OF 
ATTENDANTS, 

London: J. and A, OxuRCHILL, New Burlington 

Street, W. 








Now ready, price 5s., a New and Enlarged Edition of 


7". SILVER QUESTION and the 
GOLD QUESTION. By Rospert Barclay. 
CoNnTENTS. 

Introduction. 

Bimetallism—General View of the Question. 

The Nature of Money. 

The Functions of Money. 

The International Trade. 

The Perverse Rupee. 

Foreign Competition. 

Historical Aspect. and Present Position of the 

Question. 

With Appendices bearing upon Monetary Legisla- 
tion, including references to what has recently been 
done in America, &c. 

To be had from Patmer and Howe, Publishers, 
Manchester ; and all other Booksellers. 





Miss BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


NE LIFE, ONE LOVE: 


A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
London: Smmpxin and Co., Limited. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


_ eneane PaacE, TWELVE ren 10 


HalfPage sceareacoresevetien alte cee 
Quarter-Page... » a 
Narrow Column at 
Half-Column........ 
Quarter-Column ne 
Compantzs. 
Outside Page.... seccoscsleke 4 
Inside Page ........+.. sues seetenscees . 1212 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’’ 
18s. per in 
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Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


been lamented that no writer has arisen in Ireland who could do 


«Tt has often f his own country. If Miss 
Irish history what Scott did for the history of EEX TN IRELAND,” this 


for re 
Eaves can Po? vepronch will De effectually removed.”—Mr. W. E. H. Lecry, in 
the Nineteenth Century. 


TION of “ WITH ESSEX 
TICE A seg aig oe pt On Author of “ Hurrish: a 
Study,” &c., crown 8vo, 78, 6d., is ready this day. 


E “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
Bass = Ay is, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
sad : Vol. XXIV. (HAILES—HARRIOTT) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


- will be published on December 23rd, and the subsequent volumes 
#,¢ Volume XXV. will be par er ale of Three Months. 


N 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 88. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 


‘ning: “EIGHT DAYS,” by the Author of “The Touchstone of Peril,” 
cape, f0 1 "The SINCEREST FORM of FLATTERY.”—" On HEL- 
CULLYN with the SHEPHERDS.”—“The LOSS of the EMIR.”—* On 
ye ROAD."—“' FARMHOUSE NOTES.”—And “ A BRIDE from the BUSH, 


Chars, 13 to 16. 
Now ready, THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. Revolutionary 


ketches from Life. By Stepniax, formerly Editor of “ Zemlia 
Profiles ariand and Liberty). With a Preface by PETER Lavnorr. Trans- 


lated from the Italian. 


ONS to SMITH, ELDER, and 0O.’S POPULAR TWO-AND-SIX- 
EW ADDITOENNY LIMP RED CLOTH NOVBLS SERIES. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. each, 
MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NOVELS. 


DEMOS. | A LIFE’S MORNING. | The NETHER WORLD. 


UE of BRONTE'S LIFE and WORKS in a NEW BINDING. 
wile, in 7 vols., bound in half-cloth, with gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, 
EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


Titles of the Volumes:—JANE EYRE.—SHIRLEY.— 
VILLETTFE.—The PROFESSOR, and POEMS.—WUTHER- 
ING HEIGHTS, and AGNES GREY.—TENANT of WILD- 
FELL HALL.—LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


POST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY, 1891. 


Reduction in Price. It has been determined, in order to bring this book 
within the means of a larger class, to reduce the price to Subscribers to 25s., 
but only to persons ordering the book before October 31st, in order to enable 
the proprietors to know what number will be required to be printed. 

General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 

in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
ears; S % 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED. — Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
1386 STRAND W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 








KELLY and OO., 51 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 
H. 
blishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 


SOOTHER N and ec O., 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
Publish k 
AMONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
imen No. gratis and post-free 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e LERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 








ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
FINANCIAL PosITION, 
Existing Assurances ... oe one . 27,470,866 
Inves Funds... oo eco “a eee one 2,623, 
Annual Income.. pre “a det one eve 315,952 
Claims and | tame paid... .. eee . ° Loa 


Bonuses declared i a ee eee 

ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Fall Year's 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
1st and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, ie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument vesting his trust to invest in Corporation Stock, Forms of 
Prospectus, &c,, and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar, 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield, 








PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—The CLARENDON PRESS: 
obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX and TWO out of the Five 
rs — that were awarded to British Printers and 
Publishers. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW _ BOOKS. 


A NEW EDITION of BACON’S ESSAYS. 
Just published, 8vo, half-bound, 12s, 6d. 


The ESSAYS or COUNSELS CIVIL and MORAL 
of FRANCIS BACON, LORD VERULAM. Edited, with Introduction and 
Illustrative Notes, by Samuet Harvey RerNowps, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “‘RULERS OF INDIA” SERIES. 
“ This series will inform the mind, touch the imagination, aad enlighten the 
conscience of the English people.”—Speaker. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

WARREN HASTINGS; and the Founding of the 
British Administration. By Captain L. J. Trorrer, Author of ** India under 
Victoria,” &c. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DUPLEIX, and the STRUGGLE for INDIA of the 

EUROPEAN NATIONS. By Colonel G. B. Matieson, 0.8.1. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

The MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE. By Sir W. W. 
Hunter, Editor of the Series. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

AKBAR, and the RISE of the MUGHAL EMPIRE. 
By Colonel G. B. Matieson, C.S.I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Other Volumes in active preparation. 
Just published, extra feap, 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


XENOPHON MEMORABILIA. Edited for the Use 
of Schools, with Introduction and English Notes, by J. MarsHaLt, M.A., 
yen oe Royal High School, Edinburgh, Editor of ‘ Xenophon 

nabasis.”’ 


NEW EDITION of WILKINS'S De ORATORE.—BOOK II. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Edited, with 








CICERO de ORATORE. Book II. 
English Notes, &., by Augustus SamuEet WILkErNs, Litt.D., Professor of 
Latin, the Owens College, Manchester. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised 

*,* Uniform with the above, Book I., Second Edition, 7s, 6d. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

SCHILLER’S JUNGFRAU von ORLEANS. With 
Historical and Critical Introduction, a Complete Commentary, &. By C. A. 
Bucuueim, Ph.D., F.C.P., Professor of German, King’s College, London, 
Editor of the Series. 

Dr. Buchheim, by his excellent editions of the German Classics, has done far 
more than any other man to forward the study of German in England and 
America.” — Westminster Review. 

‘ Full Clarendon Press Catalogues post-free on application, 


London: 
HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 








PREFACE BY THE LATE CANON LIDDON. 


“The mind is led by the poetical arrangement to dwell with a new intelligence 
and intensity wpon clauses and words, and to discern with new eyes their deeper 
meanings, their relation to each other, and to the whole of which they are parts,’” 
—Rev. Canon Lippoy, D.D. 

THIRD EDITION, tastefully printed in clear old-face type, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 63. ; vegetable Eo ponneny 6s. net; limp roan, red edges, 8s. 6d. net; 
smooth Persian, padded covers, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net ; morocco, 12s. net; on 
fine hand-made paper, and bound in roxburgh, price 10s, 6d, net. Also Large- 
Paper Copies in roxburgh, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


The Imitation of Christ. 


Now for the First Time faithfully rendered in Rhythm, after the Manner in 
which the Work was written by Tuomas a Kempis, Translated by “‘ A CLERK 
oF OXENFORD.” With a Preface by Canon H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L. 


A Descriptive Prospectus sent post-free on application. 


“From a literary point of view, the excellence of this version is so incontest- 
able, that a few extracts, with a word or two of the briefest comment, will 
suffice to make it plain that this is a book worth buying.”—Spectator. 

“The best edition of the ‘ Imitation ’ existing.’’— Bookseller. 

“This fresh and careful ‘ pe re ’ of the admirable ‘ Church Music’ will 
find very many sympathisers and admirers, with the effect, perhaps, of depriving 
the prose versions of nearly all their popularity.”’—Globe, 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK ON AUTHORSHIP. 
SECOND EDITION, cloth extra, 5s.; postage, 44d. 


The AUTHORS’ MANUAL: 


beirg a Complete, Practical Guide to all Departments of Journalism, Literary 
Work generally, and Book-Producing, with Special Advice in reference to 
Imaginative Literature. By Percy RussELL, Author of “ A Journey to 
Lake Taupo, Australian Tales and Sketches,” &. 


DIGBY and LONG, Publishers, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 





and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THackeRay, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18-Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


: * allele 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 

hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts, Swimming-Bath, Private Marine Esplanade.— 
Tariff of MANAGER, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER, 1890, contains, among other Articles of Interest : 
—ALAS! By Rhoda Broughton. Part II. Chaps. 5-7.—A 
SOLDIER of the MUTINY.—LETTERS of a WORLDLY 
WOMAN: X.-XI.— EDWIN WAUGH, the LANCASHIRE 
POET.—A BACHELOR’S LOVE.—GEORGE CRABBE.— 
HEILAND of HEIDELBERG. By Albany de Fonblanque.—&c. 





Edited by Dr. JENSEN. 


The LIFE of ROBERT SCHUMANN. Told 


in his Letters. From the German, by May HERBERT. 2 vols. crown 8v0, 2ls. 


By Mr. SALT. 


The LIFE of HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 


By Henry 8. Sart. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 14s, 


By Miss WALKER. 


MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. By Bettina 


WALKER. With Reminiscences of Sir Sterndale Bennett, Tausig, Sgambati, 
Liszt, Deppe, Scharwencka, and Henselt. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘ EAST LYNNE.” 


The HOUSE of HALLIWELL. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop, Author of “ The Channings,” &, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 


LOVER or FRIEND? By Rosa N. Carey, 


Author of “‘ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 3 vols crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 


NAME and FAME, By A. S. Ewing Lester 


and ADELINE SERGEANT. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


By the AUTHOR of “The REPENTANCE of PAUL WENTWORTH.” 


The RIDDLE of LAURENCE HAVILAND. 


By Constance SMITH. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





MR. G. MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LADY MAUDE’S MANIA: 


A TRAGEDY IN HIGH LIFE. 


BY G. MANVILLE FENN. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





Feap. 8vo, 4s. net. 


THE SHORTER POEMS 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 


*,* Besides the Ordinary Edition at 4s.,a Special Edition of 
this Collection of Mr. Bridges’ Lyrical Poems, printed at the 
Oxford University Press, will be issued on hand-made paper, 
demy 12mo in size. 


One Hundred and Ten Copies only will be printed, and will be 
sold to the first applicants at 10s. each net. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


nea 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW Bookg a 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
OCTOBER. ‘ 


Some REMARKS ABOUT SouTH AFRica. Bya South African, J 
Tue Jews 1n Russia. By E. B. Lanin. 
Joun Mitton. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 
In Rournenta. By Miss M. Dowie. 
Work Wuiie Ye Have tHe Licut.—Part I. By Count Leo Tolsto; 
Tue AMERICAN TARIFF War. By A. Egmont Hake and O. BE, Wesslay 
Reason aup RELIGION, By Father Ss. Bowden, ue 
HE TENTH INTERNATIONAL MepicaL Conaress. By A,§ 
AntHony Haminroy. By George Saintsbury. 7 ©. Eymous Recles, 
ONE oF OUR ConquERORS, Chaps,1-6. By George Meredith, 


ROUND THE CALENDAR IN 
PORTUGAL. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Oporto. 


With numerous Illustrations by Mrs. H. M. Stanley, Mrs. Arthur Walter, Mr 
Tristram Ellis, Miss Woodward, Miss Thompson, Mr, A. Lee,and the Author, i 


Royal 8vo. [In a few days, 


THE EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLE 


OF THE 


SLAVE COAST OF WEST AFRICA. 


By Major A. B. ELLIS, 
Author of ‘'The Tshi-Speaking People.” 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. [This day. 


LIFE OF SUVOROFF. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel SPALDING. 
Crown 8vo, 63. [This day, 








NEW NOVELS. 
IDOLATERS. 


By ROBERT HAIGH. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. [In a few days, 


IN LOW RELIEF: 
A Bohemian Transcript. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A clever and charming story......0n almost every page there is something to 
mark this as the work of no ordinary novelist...... Mary Morris is a perfectly 
charming heroine.’’—Speaker. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A. ; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital; ‘‘ Sprina,”’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions.of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. J 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,” free per post to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 900. OCTOBER, 1890, 2s. 6a. 

: CoNnTENTS. 

Tur TSAR AND THE JEWS, 

On Surrey Hitts. By a Son of the Marshes, 

Manners. By Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

A Secret Mission, Chaps, 20-23. 

Ropert Henryson. By F. R, Oliphant. 

{Tus InvinciBLE ArmMapa. From Friedrich Schiller. Translated by Sir 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B. . 

Lire at Bonemian Batus. By W. Fraser Rao. 

DoroTHFa. By Author of ‘* Miss Molly.” 

SporT IN FicTION—AND IN Fact. 

A Nicut my A Moorish Hummum. By Walter B. Harris. 

Lire’s Pauses. By Wallace Bruce. 

Tur INFLUENCE OF SEA PowER Upon History. 


This day is published. 


SONS and DAUGHTERS. A Novel. By 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“This little book is doubly ies because it touches a question which 
futurity alone will solve...... It_is well worth reading, and in its truth to life has 
a certain pathetic interest.”—Life. 

“A remarkably well-written story...... The exceedingly realistic and mar- 
vellously truthful representations of different characters are delightful in them- 
selves,” —Our Hone. 

“The story itself has all the charms which few of Mrs. Oliphant’s are lacking 
in,’—Scotsman. 


This day is published. 


ASKETCH of the HISTORY of FIFE and 


KINROSS: a Study of Scottish History and Character. By A. J. G. 
Mackay, Sheriff of these Counties. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The compactest book of the kind that has yet been published on what is, in 
many respects, the most interesting portion of Scotland......Whoever wishes to 
see it as it was in the stormy past and as it is in the peaceful present, whoever 
wishes to become familiar with its antiquities and its industries, should study 
Sheriff Mackay’s book.” —Spectator, 

“4 model of what a brief county history—something intended to whet rather 
than allay curiosity—ought to be.”—Scotsman. 

“The best local history written for many a day—Sheriff Mackay’s book is that, 
and it issomething more...... A rare one for freshness and singular interest.”— 
Atheneum, 


This day is published. 


The BLACKSMITH of VOE: a Novel. By 
Paut CusuinG, Author of ‘*The Bull i’ th’ Thorn,” &c, New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 

“Full of clever drawing, and rick in striking incidents.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“It is long since we have read a new novel which has given us so much 
pleasure as this story...... Novel-readers who are weary of tales of modern society, 
and who long for something racy of the soil like ‘Adam Bede,’ could not do 
better than turn to ‘ The Blacksmith of Voe.’”—Echo, 


PP book remains one of the most pleasant of recent novels.”-—Pall Mall 
azette, 


2 “It is a treat to read so good a novel as ‘The Blacksmith of Voe.’”’—Saturday 
eview. 


‘A thoroughly interesting and wholesome story without a dull page..,...The 
love episodes are delightful.’’—Academy, 


This day is published, THIRD EDITION, Enlarged. 


PREACHING and HEARING; and other 


Sermons, By ALFRED WILLIAMS Momeriz, M.A., d. Se., LL.D., Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


This day is published, SECOND EDITION. 


RECHA: a Novel. By Dorothea Gerard, 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Baby,” &c., Joint-Author of “ Reata,” * Beggar my Neigh- 
bour,”’ ‘* Waters of Hercules.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘**Recha’ is another of those unflattering pictures of Jewish and Christian 
life in Austrian Poland, in painting which Miss Gerard shows such distinguished 
talent—we might say genius—for these stories give the reader a certain thrill, 
which cannot be the work of any amount of mere cleverness.”—Spectator, 


“Told with remarkable power and dramatic vigour......* Recha ’ is the strongest 
book Miss Dorothea Gerard has given us.”—Academy. 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL. 





This day, Part X., price One Shilling. 
TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND SPORT. 
From * BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 


No. X. contains:—A Ruy THROUGH KaTHiawaR. By Andrew Wilson.—THE 
Satuon OF CLootin’s Hote, By G. W. Hartley.—A Fatu Hunt in THE ROcEIES. 
By J. P. Maud, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
LANDMARKS OF HOMERIC 
STUDY. | 


Together with an Essay on the Points of Contact between the A 
and the Homeric Text. —— 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 
Author of “ Juventus Mundi,” “* The Time and Place of "Homer, ” &. 
Crown 8vo, 23. 6d, 


WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS 
IN ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA. 


FROM 1845-1888. 
With special permission, dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.B.S., 


Author of “The Nile Tributaries of Abyssin ia,” “The ‘Albert N’yanza Great 
Basin of the Nile,” ‘&e. 


With Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready October 10th. 








THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. 
PROBLEMS OF GREATER 
BRITAIN. 


By the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, Bart. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. Large Crown 8vo, with Maps, 12s, 6d. 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SERMONS 


LEADERS in the NORTHERN CHURCH. 


By the Right Rev. J. B. Liautroot, D.D., D.O.L., LL.D., late Bishop ef 
Durham, &c, 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Next week. 

*,* This is the first of a series of volumes to be published at intervals.. The 

second pg one consisting of Ordination Addresses and Counsels to Clergy, will 

appear in D ber, and subsequent volumes will contain Sermons preac ed at 

Cambridge and at st. *Panl’s, 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. 


Edited, with Memoir, Introductions, Notes, ene - Essay on Milton’s English 
and Versification, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of bdiabergh, With Portraits, A 
New and Revised Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, £2 2s. 


FREDERICK TENNYSON, 


The ISLES of GREECE. Sappho and 


Alcaeus, By FREDERICK TENNYSON. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 


New Volume. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. 


Sir CHARLES NAPIER. By Colonel Sir 


Wm. Butter. With Portrait. 


NEW NOVELS. 


OLIPHANT, 


KIRSTEEN : the Story of a Scotch Family 


_ Seventy Years Ago. By Mrs. O1ipHant, Author of “ Neighbours on the 
Green,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. [Ready October 7th. 


y F. MARION CRAWFOR 


A CIGARETTE- MAKER’S ROMANCE. By 


F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of “Mr. Isaacs,” ‘‘ Dr. Olandius,” &c. 
2 vols. Globe 8y0, 12s, _ [Ready October October 14th, 


CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By Frepericxk Rytanp, M.A., late Scholar of St, John’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HYMNS for SCHOOL WORSHIP. Compiled 


_ M. A. Woops, Head-Mistress of the Clifton High School for Girls, Author 
“A First, Second, and Third Poetry Book.” 18mo, ls, 6d, 


*.* A New Volume begins with this Number. The 
ening Chapters of Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
ew Story appear in it. 


The English Llustratey Magazine 


For OCTOBER, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 
1, THe Doce Leonarpo LorREDANO IN HIS StaTE Roses. From the Picture 
by Giovanni Bellini. Frontispiece. 
2, AN AuTUMN VIsI0N, OcToBER 3lst, 1839. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
38. THE New TraDE-Union Movement. Urquhart A. Forbes. 
Illustrated with Portraits of Trade-Union Officials, 
4, **THe VicaR OF WAKEFIELD” AND ITS ILLUSTRATORS. Austin Dobson. 
With Illustrations after Stothard, Bewick, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, 
Mulready, Chodowiecki, Tony Johannot, Randolph Caldecott. 
5. Vn INTERLUDE. Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
Illustrated by the Author, 


6, In New Guinea. Hume Nisbet. 
7. INHERITANCE. A Poem. Mary Macleo 
8, EpinpurGH. Mrs. Oliphant. wake Illustrations by George Reid, R.S.A. 
9. THe WitcH oF Prague. Chaps.land2. F, Marion Crawford. 
With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy, 
Single Numbers, 6d.; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, including Double Number, 
6s, 6d. ; postage extra, 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. No. 372, for OCTOBER, contains :— 
1. He Fett amone Tureves. By D, Christie Murray and Henry Herman, 


2. Tuomas Hoop. By George Saintsbury. 

3. THe REALITIES OF Wak. y A. E. Street. 

4, Mapame, By Mrs. Henry Ady (Julia Cartwright). 

5. THE SHRINE OF FirtH Monarcuy. By Victor Plarr. 
6. WHaT HAS BECOME OF ORIGINAL SIN ? 

7. THE MANAGEMENT OF LanpD. By George Cadell. 

8. THe Litre Marquis. By Miss Lynch, 

9, LEAVES FROM A NOTE-Boox. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


Orn 


TRUBNER, & CO/S LIST. 





Large crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d. 


BISHOP RAWLE: a Memoir. 


Executors, Grorce Matuer, M.A., and Cartes Joun Brace. With 
Portrait. 


Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ALEXANDER HERIOT MACKONOCHIE: a 


Memoir. By E. A. T. Edited, with a Preface, by Epwarp FRANCIS 
RoussE.t, M.A., St. Alban’s, Holborn. With Portrait and 2 Views. 


Demy 8vo, 12s, 


THOMAS DAVIS: the Memoirs of an Irish 


Patriot, 1840-46. By Sir CoarLes Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G. With Portrait, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JESUS the CARPENTER of NAZARETH. 


By a Layman, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TALKS with RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By Cuar_tes J, Woopsury. 
F Crown 8vo. 


CONFUCIUS, the GREAT TEACHER: a 


Study. By Major-General G. G. ALEXANDER, C.B. [Immediately. 


Crown 8vo, bound in buckram, 6s. 


RUPERT of the RHINE: a Biographical 


Sketch of the Life of Prince Rupert, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, Duke of 
Cumberland, &. By Lord Ronatp Gower. With 3 Portraits. 


‘A fluent and pleasant summary.”—Saturday Review. 
“Very prettily got-up.”—St. James's Gazette. 


PULPIT COMMENTARY. 


ROMANS. — EXPOSITION. By Rev. J. 


Barmpy, B.D.—HOMILIES. By Rev. Professor THomson, M.A., Rev. 
R. M. Epa@ar, M.A., Rev. T. F. Lockyer, B.A., Rev. C. H. Irwin, M.A., and 
Rev. 8S. R. ALDRIDGE, B.A. [Immediately. 


Demy 8vo. 


LECTURES and PAPERS on the HISTORY 


of the REFORMATION in ENGLAND and on the CONTINENT. By the 
late Rev. AuBrEy LackInGTON Moore, [Immediately, 


Demy 8vo, 14s. 


PURITANISM in POWER: an Argument 


in Three Books. By CLEMENT WIsF. 


BookI, UNIVERSALISM. By a Calvinist. —Book II. A NATIONAL CHURCH. 
By a Dissenter.—Book III, COMMUNISM. By a Conservative. 


Crown 8vo. 


THINGS PRESENT and THINGS to 


COME. By Rev. J.B. Jounson, M.A. {Immediately. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 


The RISE of CHRISTENDOM. By Edwin 


Jounson, M.A, 
Demy 8vo, 93. 


THEOLOGY and PIETY ALIKE FREE: 


from the Point of View of Manchester New College, Oxford. A Contribution 
to its Effort, offered by an OLp StupEnT. 

** The editor is to be congratulated on the felicity of his idea, and on the mode 
of its execution...... The essays and pees here collected furnish a series of piéces 
justificatives which the most benigh obscurantist can neither gainsay nor re- 
sist.”— Academy. 

2 vols. demy 8vo, lds. 


A MANUAL of CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 


Based on Scheeben’s ‘‘ Dogmatik.””’ By JosepH WILHELM, D.D.,and THomas 
B. ScaNNELL, Vol. I. The Sources of Theological Knowledge, God, 
Creation, and the Supernatural Order. 


** A clear and systematic Pp of the position and teaching of the Charch 
Rome...... A model of clearness and systematic statement.”—Saturday Review. 





of 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8yo, 5s. 


QUAKER STRONGHOLDS. By Caroline 


E. STEPHEN. 
“‘A very simple and straightforward account of the chief practices and prin- 
ciples of the present day...... Pleasantly free from any trace of intolerance.’— 
Manchester Examiner, 


Demy 8vo, 123. 


PRINCIPLES of NATURAL and SUPER- 


— MORALS, By the Rev. H. Hucues, M.A. Vol, I. Natural 
orals. 


Royal 8vo, 14s. 


SUPERNATURAL REVELATION: an 


Essay concerning the Basis of the Christian Faith. By 0. M. Mgap, D.D. 
** Well worth attentive perusal.”—Saturday Review, 


By his 





NINTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


CHARACTERISTICS from the WRITINGS 
of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN : being a Selection from his Various 
Works. Arranged by W.S. Litty. With Portrait. 


Demy 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


The TESTIMONY of TRADITION. By 
Se. Author of “Ancient and Modern Britons.” With 29 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ROWING at WESTMINSTER, from 1813 


to 1880. Extracted from the School Ledgers, 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THINGS JAPANESE: being Notes on 


Various Subjects connected with Japan. By Basi, Hatt CHameertary 
Professor of Japanese and Philology in the Imperial University of Japan, , 


TOIL, TRAVEL, and DISCOVERY in 
BRITISH NEW GUINEA. By Tueopore F. Bevan, F.R.G.S, With 5 
Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“Mr, Bevan accomplished an admirable work: he has the spirit of the dis. 
coverer, who is born, not made: describes the country he has opened up in 
eloquent terms—‘ a land of gold......a land of mighty trees......a land containi 
fertilising streams and millions of acres of glorious grass...... & great, rick 
summer-land where the skies drop continual fatness.’""—Scots Observer, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ZESCHYLUS: the Seven Plays in English 


Verse. By Professor LrEwis CAMPBELL, LL.D. 


Demy 8vo, 14s. 


UNTRODDEN GROUND in ASTRONOMY 


and GEOLOGY. Giviog further details of the Second Rotation of the Earth, 
and the important calculations which can be made by aid of a knowledge 
thereof. By Major-General A. W. Drayson, F.R.A,S., late R.A., Author of 
“Practical Military Surveying,”’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The COLOURS of ANIMALS, their Meaning 


and Use. Especially considered in the case of Insects. By Epwarp BacyaLi 


With Chromolithographic Frontispiece, and 66 Figures in 


Poutton, F.C.S8. 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Text. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


INTRODUCTION to FRESH-WATER 


ALGZ. With an Enumeration of all the British Species. By M.C. Cooxs, 
LL.D. With 13 Plates illustrating all the Genera, 
(INTERNATIONAL ScIENTIFIC SERIES, 


Mr. PLIMSOLL’S NEW BOOK. 


CATTLE-SHIPS: being the Fifth Chapter 


of Mr. Plimsoll’s Second Appeal for our Seamen. Published separately and 
out of its turn on account of its pressing urgency. Not published before 
lest the case should be deemed incomplete. Square 8vo, 5s., with 46 Illus. 
trations. Also a Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, paper covers, ls. 


Nos, 1, 2,3, and 4 now ready. 


SUN ARTISTS. Published Quarterly, price 


53. Each number contains 4 Full-Page Photogravures from Negatives—(l), 
by Mr. J. Gale; (2),by Mr. H P. Robinson; (3), by Mr. J. B. B. Wellington; 
and (4), by Mr. Lyddell Sawyer. 


“ The high-water mark of modern photography.”—Art Journal, 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


DANTE’S TREATISE de VULGARI ELO- 


QUENTIA, Translated into English, with Explanatory Notes, by A. G. 
FERRERS HOWELL, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 2 vols, fcap. 8vo, each 33, 6d, 


MY LYRICAL LIFE: Poems Old and New. 


By GreraLtp Masser. [Immediately. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


IDYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS, By A. 


GARLAND MEars, 


Small crown 8vo. 


RAYMOND: a Story in Verse of London 


and Monte Carlo, By A, L. Stevenson, B.A. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


The WINDING WAY: a Novel. By J.&. 


FLetcuer, Author of * Mr. Spiven’s Clerk,” “ Andrewlina,” &. 
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